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JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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Illustrated by woodcuts from 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON.’ 
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This contains an essay by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White on ‘Simplicity in Design of Bedroom 





Furniture.’ 











A FREE COPY 





























Sent post free on application to 








HEAL & SON, 















TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 























Examples of this Furniture are on View 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. | METROPOLITAN 


(FOUNDED 1806). 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 





Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 





NS cs ced cc ccch a packbekserianewesbeséeebaby £3,220,909 
TD 25:6 cc kasekehenachshanhsnseandesdsneneeen £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed ...........0+.scseseceescenee + £3,784,000 

£299,601 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits .............. 





Prospectus and full information on application. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 

Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—5O Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 

195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 


Circulars containing the proposals for a reorganisation of the capital of this Com- 
pany may be obtained on application to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., Bankers, 
London, with whom Bonds should be deposited on behalf of the Trustees, Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Welby, G.C.B., 
under the terms set forth in the circular. 

The interest Coupors due 1st January, 1900, must be detached before deposit, and 


} 
CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 


will be paid on that date. 
Office of the President, Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, 
Montreal, October 17th, 1899. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835, 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices —13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 





READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA, 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West, 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 
Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 
Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


No Rent. Splendid 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone, 

1,000 feet above sea level, 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 

residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. 3illiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 

Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, 10s. 6d. to 15s. per diem. Sanitary 

certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 














ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH. —Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, 


Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
+ amine oe , H. W. HAYWARD. 








WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering places in the world."—The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea, 130 sumptuously appointed romil 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to whic 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply Manacer. Telegraphic 
address, * Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 
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OURSELVES—— AND THOSE OTHERS 
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Six Jos. PortER, K.C.B. (John Bull) sings :— Cuorvs Or SpecTators: If J. B. wins, he must give us 


; “— . eae i e “ a 
Fes Lhacty and Light Ra siad something; if he loses, we’ll take it. [Udk (Berlin). 
I battle and I fight, ‘* And so do his sisters, 
And the Colonies support me And his cousins and his aunts.” 
In my struggle for the right. (‘'H.M.S. /’*/na/fore.”) 


[.Vontreal Witness. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY. 








TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CALAIS to NICE, MONTE CARLO and SAN REMO 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. (Until December ro on Mondays and Fridays only.) 


CALAIS to ROME Every Tuesday and Thursday. (Tuesdays only till January 11 ) 


And Three other Daily Services to the South. 


Full and detailed information sent gratis, and All Tickets supplied at the Company’s Chief London Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “ The Continental Traveller,” sent post free on application. 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. at 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. | 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, | 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. | 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
CoMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 


MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. | 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes), 








For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. | 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


At 


ee, 
<< 


ICA, 





AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF AF 
CORPORATION, : 


Established 1879, 
me wy under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18979 
* i > 
Limited. 


Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 4:5 
rss. each, Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund 
453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street London, E.C. 


Heap Orricet Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, 


T 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Ki 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl Port Blane 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-. Secencone, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia= 
ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 





———s » Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, . 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg faut 
Beira, ry Marques. ‘ 
Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, 43 A. A. Fraser, Esq, : 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. i John Young, Esq. 

General anager (Resident at Cape "Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and al! other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel! 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 








BRANCHES In SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, Paid-up Capital PTTTTTTT TT TTT TT tte 41,600,000 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, Reserve F und reir enceeeeeses seeeeees £800,000 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah town, Joh burg, Kimberley, Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

ing William's Town, Malmesbury, Hetjesfontein’ Che Charter cc cccccccccccccccccccccs £1,600,009 


K 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


CASTLE LINE.) 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of E 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, Est Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every St. Helena, Twin Screw Fleet. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, A/anager. 


UNION LINE. 








OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 


SATURDAY. 
° South- DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Steamers. London, ampton. EVERY SATURDAY, 

AVONDALE CASTLE NORMAN ee Via Madeira Dec. 2 
OE re ov. 30 its ee cceace is eke 3 "i 
#WISTOW HALL MEXICAN es Via Madeira ee Dec, 16 

y Mr CASTLE” Dec. 6 GAIKA ... «. Via Teneriffe and 

fale Matalen) cosoccsseveeeses Dec. 8 Dec. 9 St. Helena ve Dec, 23 
TINTAGEL CASTLE MOOR ae ee Via Madeira +. Dec, 30 

(via Lisbon and Canaries)...... Dec. 15 Dec. 16 GASCON ... eee via Tencriffe a Jan, 6 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE DITA . , 

(via Madeira) .....-ss++sesees Dec. 22 Dec. 23 BRITON ... es Via Madeira oe = Jan. 33 
wo ee ene Dec.29 Dec. _ Return Tickets issued to all ports. 


+ Takes Cargo only. | 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 


: 4 - to Southampton. 
Pree Tickets by pe en nag from Waterloo to Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, E.C. | Street, S.W., and South African House, 
West End Agency, Twos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 











HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 

Tons. Tons. 

Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 

OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | RoysTON GRANGE .. 6,400 

BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 | 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 
SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 | 


Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms 
amicdshirs. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Enserada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 






















‘THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


AUTUMN CRUISES. 
The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 
Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
| Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 158., according to position of berth. 
Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 
For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C.y 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA) 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
* Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
Jd, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
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envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





NOTES 
AT THE HELM 


‘** Look on thy dead!” 
Broken and bowed he stood, 
Then eyed the weltering flood : 
‘* Give me the wheel,” he said. 


WE condole with France on her Press, and congratu- 
late her most heartily upon her Government. In 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau she seems at last to have found 
the right man; and, better still, she seems to know it, for 
two large majorities have supported the Government in 
the opening divisions of the new session. The country 
that has hesitated so long, distracted by a multitude of 
would-be leaders, that has been the prey of every calamity 
that follows on indecision, is coming to its senses and has 
made its choice. France is a Republic, and intends to 
continue a Republic. Royalists, Imperialists, Nationalists, 
and their Clerical allies have had their day, and the public 
at last understand the meaning of each designation. The 
revelations of the Public Prosecutor and Senator Béranger 
have shown that a reactionary coup d'état has been 
attempted three times within the last twelve months ; and 
Republican as is the solid majority of the French people, 
they will have none of it. And next year is the Exhibition, 
the great panacea for unrest. 


As a nation we are taking the Kaiser’s visit with most 
decorous calm. The reader of the daily papers would 
hardly know that the War Lord of Europe was in our 
midst ; he certainly would never credit the fact that 
whether he so intended it or not the Kaiser’s presence 
here sets the seal to one of the most momentous diplo- 
matic achievements of the Victorian era. When the fact 
of the Samoan agreement was made public three weeks 
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ago, we bade our readers look to the Far East and to the 
policy of the Open Door there and elsewhere, if they would 
realise its full significance. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, than whom 
few American statesmen speak with greater weight and 
authority, drove the point home in his remarkable speech 
before the New York Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday 
evening. 

“T say without hesitation,” he declared, “that if there are 
three nations which God and nature meant to be in eternal 
peace and amity with each other they are Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. There is obviously every 
reason for England and Germany to be friends, and yet more 
should the United States welcome her growing friendship 
with both of them.” 


Here, as the Pall Mall Gasetle puts it, we have the 
new Commercial Triple Alliance. That the new crusade 
in favour of the Open Door and the rehabilitation of 
China will be contested to the furthest point of diplomatic 
contest by France and Russia cannot be doubted. The 
Washington correspondent of the Morning Post announced 
on Thursday, that Russia has so far ignored the request of 
the Washington administration for a written assurance of 
her compliance; and truth to tell, with Russia in Manchuria 
it is somewhat late in the day to begin to preach the new 
gospel. But for all that the new gospel has great carry- 
ing power, and who knows what Japan may do next ? 


ANx10Us as we are for reasonable and immediate 
temperance reform, we deplore the letter from Lord Peel 
read at Wednesday’s meeting of the Central Temperance 
Legislative Board. To make the minority report of the 
Royal Commission the irreducible minimum of legislation 
is merely to play into the hands of the indifferent, such as 
our present Home Secretary, and indefinitely postpone 
legislation upon those urgently needed reforms to which 
all the Commissioners agreed. To talk as Lord Peel does 
of a ‘struggle for mastery between the State and the 
trade” is to commit that most unpardonable of Parlia- 
mentary sins—to excite just that fanaticism and self- 
interest among the extremists on both sides which has in 
the past paralysed all useful legislative action, and put the 
temperance problem beyond the reach of the practical 
politician. Surely among the five hundred odd effective 
members of the House of Commons there are enough 
sane reformers on both sides of the House to unite and 
force the Government to make next Session that great 
step forward which the adoption of the united proposals 
of the Commission would effect ? 


By the death of Sir William Dawson on Sunday, 
science loses one of its most picturesque figures and 
Canada one of her most distinguished sons. Still active 
and vigorous in his eightieth year, he was the last sur- 
vivor of the pre-Darwinian group of naturalists headed 
by the elder Agassiz. Born in Nova Scotia, educated at 
Edinburgh, making geological explorations under Lyell, 
before he was five-and-twenty lecturing upon Natural 
History in his native Halifax, called to the Principalship 
of McGill University, at five-and-thirty he had added 
whole regions to the geological realm of his continent 
before the great mountain-fold of the ‘‘ Origin of Species” 
slowly lifted itself across the plain of scientific thought. 
And he always remained upon the further slope of this 
‘* Great Divide.” Sir William Dawson’s contributions to 
our knowledge of the Canadian rocks, especially with 
reference to the chain of life-forms running through each 
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epoch, were many and important. His proudest achieve- 
‘ment was the discovery of traces of what was believed to 
be a living organism in the Laurentian beds, and his 
Eozoon canadense has become one of the most celebrated 
organisms in paleontology. Sad to say, however, the 
balance of later opinion inclines to regard it as a crystal. 
He was literally the father of McGill University, which, 
with the aid of such large-hearted and far-sighted 
Canadians as Sir Donald Smith (the Lord Strathcona of 
to-day), he built up, in the more than forty years of his 
headship, from a tiny, poverty-stricken provincial school 
to a well-endowed University of 1,300 students and a 
world-wide reputation. And no nobler bequest could any 
man make to his country than he has made in the person 
of his son, the present Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada—a man of whom every Canadian has cause to 
be proud. 


Tue proposed abolition of the Senior Wranglership will 
rob the examinations of Cambridge University of their most 
dramatic feature. There was in the old days a Senior 
Classic, the lists being in order of merit. Lately, however, 
the vandal has been at work, and the Classical Tripos 
Lists are now divided into three classes, each class being 
subdivided into three divisions. There is no Senior 
Classic, unless someone happen to stand alone in the first 
division of the first class—and even then he is not entitled 
technically to the title of Senior Classic. He is merely 
first in the Classical Tripos. The Mathematical Tripos is 
now to be put upon the same footing. The reason advanced 
is that if the first few men are to be separated, the papers 
must be of a character so difficult that they do not give 
the third-class men a chance. This may or may not be 
50, but we should have thought the general ground of 
convenience would have been a better argument. There 
must be very good reason for the change, for such tenden- 
cies to Radicalism on the part of our Universities are few 
aad far between. The most painful aspect of the case is 
ilkat the wooden spoon will vanish for ever. 


THERE seems to be a lull in what for want of a more 
exact phrase is still called the Church crisis. What 
is probably going on is necessarily behind the scenes, and 
the Bishops are bringing all possible pressure to bear upon 
the clergy who refuse to obey them. What strikes us, 
however, as a difference between the aspect of the 
difficulty to-day and that which it assumed twenty years 
ago, is the perfect friendliness which appears to exist 
between the Bishops and the rebels. Who can fancy 
Bishop Jackson of London going to work, as Dr. Creighton 
is reported to have done, with Mr. Wilson of St. Augustine’s, 
Stepney, or Mr. Westall of St. Cuthbert’s. 
a good one. 


The omen is 


THE programme of the United States Navy Board is 
act so mighty as it appears at first sight. Eighteen 
ships are to be built, of which twelve are gunboats 
imtended for river work in the Philippines. As these 
vessels cannot be ready for sea under a year, it is obvious 
that the Americans have no idea of finishing with the 
Filipinos yet; but as sea-going warships they may be 
regarded as a negligible quantity. Three of the new 
ships will be armoured cruisers of 13,500 tons, and in the 
yernacular of spread-eagleism each ‘is to surpass any 
American battleship or English cruiser,” and the speed is 


&o be more than twenty-two knots. It may be ungenerous 
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to depreciate the grandeur of the scheme, but one may, in 
all modesty, be permitted to point out that while the three 
great armoured cruisers for the United States Navy have 
just reached the paper stage, we have actually under con- 
struction the three armoured cruisers, Leviathan, Africa, 
and Aing Alfred, each of 14,100 tons displacement, with 
30,000 horse-power, and a speed of twenty-three knots, 
These ships, which are to carry two 9'2-inch guns, sixteen 
6-inch quick-firers, and seventeen smaller guns, will be 
capable of throwing a greater weight of metal per minute 
than any ship yet in existence, while, being armoured, 
they will have the protective qualities of battleships, 
From the description that has been cabled of the three 
other ships, they appear to be improved Royal Arthurs, a 
design that has the merit of giving the maximum offence 
upon the minimum displacement, as measured by English 
standards. There is, however, nothing ambitious in the 
American programme, except its effort at modesty. 


WHEN we come to French and German ideals, how- 
ever, we reach higher, if less practicable standards, but 
both schemes are vitiated by the absence of any reliable 
forecast of finality. This defect is not so important in 
German as in French naval administration, for whatever 
changes may take place in the German plan of operations 
they are certain to be progressive, whereas in the French 
administration the navy is the shuttlecock of the ‘‘ schools.” 
M. de Lanessan’s schedule for this year comprises 112 
vessels, of which 22 are complete, and, from a building 
point of view, may be eliminated. There are 67 in hand, 
and they will be proceeded with in accordance with the fads 
and fancies of successive ministers of marine. This leaves 
only 23 ships in the new category, including 3 battleships, 
2 commerce-destroying cruisers, 1 gunboat, and 14 torpedo 
craft. In brief, excluding the torpedo craft, the new work 
represents as nearly as possible the new work now in hand 
at Portsmouth dockyard ; and there is no time limit. 


Tuis is the time of the Christmas numbers. I have 
not studied them very carefully (writes our dramatic 
critic) ; but scheme their compilers never so wisely they 
will hardly beat Mr. Richard Ganthony. By far the best 
Christmas number for 1899 is, I will dare prophecy, at 
the Avenue Theatre. We have had Martians before this, 
but Mr. Ganthony’s have nothing to do with Mr. Wells’s 
or Mr. Du Maurier’s. His ‘‘ Messenger from Mars” has 
only the friendliest designs upon our planet, and does 
for a new Scrooge what the ghosts of Christmas Past 
and Christmas Present and Christmas Future did for the 
late Jacob Marley’s immortal partner. The new Scrooge 
—how grateful we should be for Mr. Ganthony’s tact in 
refraining from ‘‘staging” the ‘‘ Christmas Carol !”— 
the new Scrooge is Mr. Horace Parker, a merely very 
prosperous, much self-absorbed young man, who won't 
help a tramp to get work, and won’t go to a dance, when 
it doesn’t suit him, with his fiancte. On Mr. Parker, 
then, the Martian descends, dragging him into the snow, 
compelling him to give huge alms to distressed females, 
and to hear his young woman and his friends abuse him, 
and finally turning him into a tramp. Mr. Parker is 
cured of his selfishness, and wakes up with his chance 
still open to him, as Scrooge also awakes. The whole 
thing is novel and delightful beyond words, and Mr. 
Hawtrey, in the first scene, as the unconscious sinner, is 
merely perfect, and as the Martian’s victim, magnifi- 
cently chastened. But what cannot Mr. Hawtrey do? 
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LADY SALISBURY 


To-pay, at Hatfield, they are burying the wife of our 
Prime Minister amid marks of regret and sympathy that 
are universal. Few knew Lady Salisbury even by sight ; 
yet there is none but feels a pang for her loss, and will 
quite unaffectedly revere her memory. ‘It is difficult,” 
Lord Rosebery tells us, ‘‘to test the temperature of 
tears”; but there are tears for Lady Salisbury and for 
those she leaves behind that fall neither lightly nor idly, 
and of which no mortal need be ashamed. 

‘‘Mentem mortalia tangunt”—there is that in the 
story of Lady Salisbury’s life, in her character, which 
touches English people very nearly. On all sides we see 
modern women, other “‘ great ladies,” all vigorous warriors 
in the mighty business of self-advertisement. They are 
all writing books, or addressing meetings, or badgering 
the poor, or skirt-dancing in the name of charity, or de- 
scribing their own dresses in the ‘‘ Society” columns of 
daily papers. We grow as tired of the modern Duchess 
with her score of noisy activities, her soup-kitchens, her 
novels, her charitable fairs, as of the red—or more com- 
monly the white—concoction upon her cheeks. She may 
be at heart as virtuous as we please, but we can see small 
difference between her and the bustling stockbroker’s 
lady whom her friends contemn; both are vulgar. 
Herein Lady Salisbury, the first lady of the great Party 
now in power, was someone very different—infinitely 
cleverer than those others, a brilliant talker when she 
chose, but, with all her incisive sense and insight, no 
grappler with man for his place in the scheme of things ; 
a hater of show and fuss, and chiefly great in her own 
home. For these things honour belonged of right to 
Lady Salisbury, and also for the romance of her early 
married life. We all like to remember how Lord Robert 
Cecil married to please himself and not his father, and 
how, when thrown upon his own resources, he was a 
leader-writer on the Standard, and wrote his first article 
for Mr. Douglas Cook on the old Saturday Review, and 
walked home o’ nights from Fleet Street to a little modest 
house just off the Strand. In thos2 days of little doings, 
down to these last days, when her husband is for the third 
time Prime Minister, controlling the destinies of a wider 
Empire than the world ever saw before, Lady Salisbury 
has been the very type of all that is most admirable in a 
wife—the comrade, the mother, ‘‘a guide, a goddess, 
and a sovereign.” She cared very little for society, 
and Lord Salisbury cared no more. ‘I'm so glad,” 
he is reported to have said to a new secretary, 
“that you belong to such-and-such a club, because 
you will be in touch with so many men upon our 
side whom I really don’t know.” The great Conservative 
families were on terms of far greater intimacy with 
Mr. Gladstone than with their own leader. To such a 
man his home must have been a hit or a miss, a heaven 
or a hell, ‘‘ with no middle point in it,” and Lady Salis- 
bury’s purest love made their home to husband and family 
the happiest in England. It follows that his loss is of a 
kind which to them is irreparable. Strong people, good 
people, people with a veritable faith—they can probably 
tell themselves in truth that 


Nothing is here for tears ; 
. » « nothing but well and fair. 


But we have our life to live on this terrestrial planet, and 
a loss such as this changes that life beyond recognition. 
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And we are. not likely to see a much more heroic and: 
pathetic figure than that of the veteran Minister, whose 
sense of duty will continue, as we are assured, to keep 
him, though sorely stricken, at the post which never: 
needed him more than at this moment. 


THE NEW MR. ATKINS 


THE men now well on their way to the relief of the lads 
who are holding Ladysmith, after doing so well at Glencoe 
and Elandslaagte, carry with them tidings of a new senti-’ 
ment towards the British soldier. And if the sentiment 
endures until the Army Corps is dispersed, its duty done, 
the soldier on his return may find himself free to stand, 
sit, or go where he chooses. His shilling for the pit shall’ 
be as another man’s shilling, and the moral British publiean 
will take his twopence for beer as readily as if he wore, 
not the scarlet tunic, but the labour-stained coat he had 
on when the summons came to leave wife and children 
and face the deadly bullet as per contract. Should thé 
new sentiment, however, prove but transitory, then the 
British people will have lost a great and well-timed oppor- 
tunity of permanently raising the tone of their Army. 
In the interesting History of the Army which the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue has just published through Messrs. Mac- 
millan, nothing stands out more prominently than the 
scant respect paid to the rank and file of the British Army 
as individuals. That we are by nature a fighting people 
the whole world knows very well. Whether it is to be 
deplored or belauded, the fact is undoubted that we love 
fighting for its own sake. The saying recorded concern- 
ing John Bright, that if he had not been a statesman he 
would have been a prize-fighter, is true of the whole 
nation—with the necessary change of first avocation. 
And a calm survey of history shows that, admirable as is 
the philanthropic side of our nature, it is not by free 
blankets that the Briton prevails among the heathen, nor 
by commercial foresight that he acquired India and the 
Colonies. Was it France, was it Spain, was it Portugal, 
Holland, or France again? Whenever any cock among’ 
them crowed loudly over his achievement, down we 
went into the pit to try a main against him; and 
though often worsted at the first, and the second, and 
even the third attempt, we came through in the end, 
and now are where we find ourselves. And when 
all our devious history is considered, and chequered 
policies summed up, it will be found in fine that the 
fighting instinct of the British soldier and sailor, the 
common British man, in fact, has brought us here. ‘I 
have faith in the British soldier,” said Lord Salisbury the 
other day ; and well may he profess it, for a long line of 
predecessors in his office have had to fall back upon the 
same faith, The same faith gave substance to their 
threats, body to their projects, and assurance to their 
ends. Only on rare occasions has that faith not been 
justified, and then they, the politicians and statesmen, 
were to blame. It was a simple faith, and its processes 
were simpler still. By bribe of immediate money, or by 
mere invitation, the country gathered from the plough, 
the workshop, the tavern, the streets, a certain number of 
British men, with the one condition only, that they should 
be fairly sound in teeth and wind and complete in limbs.. 
These men they clothed; drilled all personal volition out 
of them, save what was necessary for obedience ; paid and 
fed them miserably ; and sent them abroad to work out 
that part of the national will which policy could not com- 
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pass. And these men worked it out. All through the 
centuries the British statesman has staked his faith in the 
British soldier. Lord Salisbury’s remark is a mere formula 
of his office. Full well he knows, as every predecessor 
knew, that if you bring together, without any effort at 
nice selection, a body of British-born men and make it their 
duty to fight, they will fight as no other nation can; not 
always at first successful, but in the end prevailing. 

It is really very remarkable to consider, in the light of 
this new history of our army, why any sane mortal fought 
at all as the British soldier fought. When the shameful 
story is perused of how he'was robbed of his poor rights ; 
how officials, contractors, even statesmen waxed fat and 
purse-heavy on the monies intended for his pay and 
maintenance, it is really marvellous that any man marched, 
bivouacked, and struggled as the British soldier did. In 
the matter of bad conduct, the story of many a looting in 
the early Indian days, and the taking’of Ciudad Rodriguez 
i3form us of what the British soldier can do—or couldido, 
for he has had the privilege of a Board school education 
since these outbursts. Wellington is said to have declared 
the men who served_him at Waterloo to have among them 
the worst lot of prison-sweepings he had ever seen. 
Nevertheless, it was these men and no other who slept all 
night in the rain, and stood up all the next day amid the 
trodden corn repelling the choicest, best led, and most 
highly disciplined troops in Europe, without a thought 
ef aught save winning. That is just_,how we play cricket 
and football still; we like the game and try to"win. To 
the British man with his face to the man opposing him, 
the difference between being bowled out and shot is not 
very great. The world, with what ought to be its pro- 
blems, narrows itself at these times into one issue : I must 
get the best of this. There is not, in fact, much ‘‘ Queen 
and country” about it, no ‘‘ Erin go bragh,” no ‘‘ Scot- 
laud for ever”; but just, “Stick to it.” That, among 
many varieties of valour, is the only quality that dis- 
tinguishes the British soldier from the soldier of any 
cther nation. It is really absurdly simple ; and the most 
humorous part of the business is the huge Empire which 
it has entailed on these little islands. 

What say you, Mr. Moralist? Mere unreflecting brute 
courage, unrelieved by sentiment or moral consideration ? 
An it please you, gentle sir, observe this : the virtues of the 
average man are those of the average British soldier, yet 
if the average man had many and shining virtues he would 
forego them all rather than be thought to lack that particu- 
lar one. And we are perfectly well assured of this, that 
nearly every British-born man that ever has been, whether 
he were Chawbacon or Shakespeare, was and is of the 
same mind. Nay, further; if he had no other virtue save 
that of blindly ‘‘ sticking to it,” the average man would 
possess, 7fso facto, the best foundation upon which to rear 
the others. If now, as seems likely, the opprobrium which 
has attached to the wearer of the scarlet coat is to be 
removed, and the British soldier after his quiet and 
splendid appeal to the call of duty—yesterday at his hearth 
with wife and children’; to-day on his way to the front a 
disciplined item, of warfare—is to be recognised, whether 
im his uniform or out of it, as a British man, both the 
British soldier and the British nation will have made a 
great step forward. There are those who tell us that, 
shirk the thought as we may, some form of military con- 
scription lies before us if this mighty Empire is to be 
maintained. If conscription after the fashion of France 
or Germany be intended, there are ten reasons against it 
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for one in its favour. Before we come to that, even as a 
serious proposal, there is excellent work for British states- 
manship to do in helping to raise the standing and repute 
of the private soldier, so that his calling may become as 
desirable and sought after as is that of police constable or 
postman. The days when the way into the Army was by 
the road to the Devil must be put behind us for ever. 
The question is not alone one of expense ; in the minds of 
some of the best friends of the Army it is shaping itself 
as also a question of improved administrative methods, 
This at least is certain—that in seeking a solution the 
fostering of this new sentiment towards the British soldier 
is of vital moment ; and we recommend all who are in- 
terested in this national problem to clear the ground by 
a perusal of Mr. Fortescue’s admirably written and in- 
structive volumes. Sentiments of pride and shame will 
jostle each other in the mind as they are read—pride in 
what has been accomplished by the race, and shame that 
the splendid representatives of it, when embodied as 
soldiers, have been allowed to lie under social ban and 
disability so long. In this latter respect let a new day 


break ! 
CHOCOLATE 
‘“‘Ho,” says the Queen, says she, ‘‘these ‘ere Mister 
Atkinses, 
What’s always served me decent an’ been heedful of my 
call, 


Now, poor lambs, they’ve got to stay an’ spend their 
merry Crismasses 
Out upon the veldt an’ things a-looking after Paul: 
Services like these,” she says, ‘ought to bring a man 
reward, 
A bit of something extery beside his ’ansome pay,” 
‘* Ho,” says the Queen, says she, 
‘* Put it on my little slate, 
‘ Half a pound of chocolate 
For Mister Thomas A.’” 


‘* Ho,” says the Queen, says she, when she goes a-shoppin’ 


like, 
“Crismass gifts is ruinous, an’ Noo Year's gifts is 
worse ; 
Dimins, pearls, and joolery for my great-great-grand- 
childer 


Makes a fairish hole into a none too ample purse : 
All the same,” the Queen she says, ‘‘ Tommy shall not 
be forgot, 
Management, without a doubt, is woman's proper lay,” 


‘* Ho,” says the Queen, says she, 
‘* This’ll please his nibs, you bet : 
‘ Half a pound of chocolet 

For Mister Thomas A.’” 


‘* Ho,” says the Queen, says she, ‘‘dump it into pretty 
tins, 
Put my phiz on each of ’em an’ breek the bloomin’ dies, 
Hurry up them Quakers, now; let the stuff be quality ; 
The tin a sorter keepsake for hisself and kids to prize— 
Tommy’s got a lot to do, thumpin’ Paul for me an’ you, 
A present from the Missis cannot fail to make him gay.” 


‘* Ho,” says the Queen, says she, 
‘* Sixty thousand horse an’ foot— 
‘ Half a pound of chocolut 

For Mister Thomas A.’” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


ARMISTICE SUGGESTIONS—MR. SAUER’S 
MISSION 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : Wednesday. 

Mr. SAVER, Commissioner for Public Works in the Cape 
Ministry, who has left Cape Town for the North, is acting 
under Mr. Hofmeyr’s instructions with a view toa termina- 
tion of the war. He will seek to get into touch with Mr, 
Hoffmann, Secretary of the Afrikander Bond, who is now 
with the Orange Free State commando, and endeavour 
through him to arrange an application from the Boer 
forces for an armistice. 

I have received trustworthy private: information con- 
firming the report that Mr. Van der Walt, a Cape Dutch 
member of the Legislative Assembly at Cape Town, has 
joined the Boer forces at Colesberg. A few Colonial 
Dutch are following his example, but there is no danger 
of a general desertion among the Cape Dutch. 


CRICKET AT LADYSMITH 
(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Pietermaritzburg: Wednesday, 
A RUNNER who left Ladysmith on the 16th states that 
during the past fortnight nothing significant has occurred. 
He left all cheerful and some playing cricket. On the oth 
the Boers made a reconnaissance in force, advancing to 
within 1,000 yards of Ladysmith. 
a main attack, but instead there was occasional and quite 
In General Brocklehurst’s reconnais- 
sance of the 13th there were no casualties. The skirmish 
at Mooi River was slight, the country being favourable to 


Our officers expected 


harmless shelling. 


our arms, 
On One Condition 


Such an armistice as Mr. Hofmeyr, and perhaps also 
President Kruger, are now seeking is only possible on 
one condition—a complete surrender. We are not land- 
ing a field force in South Africa to be fobbed off with 
mere pretexts for further delay. Our programme can 
now only end by the hoisting of the British flag both at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein. That done, it is not the 
British way to humiliate the defeated. But for the future 
peace of South Africa it is imperative that natives and 
Dutch alike should have no possible ground for harbour- 
ing those misconceptions of the British power which have 
made possible the present conflict. 


The Progress of the War 


Fifty thousand troops are now gathered in South 
Africa awaiting the advance. Natal—the northern half 
overrun by Boer commandoes and Sir George White hold- 
ing his own at Ladysmith—is still unpleasantly infested 
with the Transvaal soldiery, who have now advanced south- 
wards, threatening Pietermaritzburg, isolating Estcourt, 
where another British force is situated, and pillaging the 
country for miles round these centres. In the Cape 
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Colony Sir Redvers Buller has been working secretly and 
effectively. All we know for certain from that quarter is 
that Lord Methuen’s division has set out to the relief of 
Kimberley, and on Thursday morning met the Boers at 
Belmont, completely routing the force that held that posi- 
tion, thereby gaining the first British victory on the Western 
side. We learn also that Generals Gatacre and French are 
preparing to strike, and that the opposing forces are retiring 
before the British advance. From Delagoa Bay and the 
Continent we hear of a number of European officers, 
French, German, and Russian, who are on their way to 
join the Boer headquarters. How General Joubert will 
manage the miniature Babel that is preparing for him is 
a matter for lively speculation. Lord Methuen has wisely 
ordered his officers to dress so much like their men as to 
offer no points of difference to the Boer marksmen. This 
measure should reduce considerably the enormously dis- 
proportionate rate of casualties in the commissioned 
ranks. The same general’s baggage was forwarded by a 
London firm, with the simple inscription, ‘‘ Lord Methuen, 
Pretoria, vid Cape Town.” A far-seeing London firm. 


Khalifa and Khedive 


Once again have Lord Kitchener’s plans been justified. 
The redoubtable Colonel Wingate and his Egyptian 
troops have this week inflicted a severe blow upon the 
Khalifa’s forces, routing Ahmed Fedil at Abu Aadil in the 
Soudan. The end cannot now be far off. And as that 
end approaches the Khedive is realising that the Power 
which is restoring the Soudan to his dominions is after all 
‘‘ his best friend.” His projected visit to England next 
year should add to his enlightenment, and considerably 
smooth the path of Lord Cromer in Egypt. It will, more- 
over, once again prove the wisdom of Lord Kitchener in 
resisting the shortsighted ideas of some in high places 
who a short while since wished to get rid of the stumbling- 
block in the way of British policy which they imagined 
the Khedive to be. 


Nigeria and East Africa 


From another corner of Africa comes the news of the 
appointment of the Hon. David Carnegie as Sub-resident 
in North Nigeria. He leaves England next week with 
the Governor, Colonel Lugard, and his staff. With such 
men at the helm, the new administration of Nigeria should 
start well with the new year. Would the outlook were as 
favourable in East Africa. The accounts brought home by 
the remaining members of the Mackinder expedition are 
none too creditable to our Imperialism. The famine, 
rinderpest, and pleuro-pneumonia would seem to have 
been left to work their way almost unchecked ; Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, our Commissioner, reported an infant mortality 
of 40,000 in one province alone during twelve months. It 
is plainly asserted by the usually well posted London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian that the fault 
lies rather with the penurious practices of the Foreign 
Office and the Treasury, where East Africa is concerned, 
than with the local Administration. If that be so, the 
sooner Whitehall reforms its ways the better. 


Expansion and Prosperity 


The Canadian news of the week is most cheering — 
Canada seldom fails to send us cheering news nowadays. 
As Lord Strathcona at Birmingham and Mr. Ritchie at 
Croydon on Wednesday bore testimony, her preferential 
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tariff has greatly stimulated her trade with us. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last, British exports to Canada 
increased 11 per cent.; while the increase in United 
States exports to Canada was 5} per cent. In the three 
succeeding months the increase of 11 per cent. became 16 
per cent. And, looking at our Imperial trade as a whole, 
Mr. Ritchie reported an increase of 69 per cent. in our 
imports from British possessions during the past ten 
months, while the increase in British imports from all 
countries was 2°6 per cent. It is good to know that we 
are thus looking more and more to the Colonies to supply 
what we need. And with it all the Mother-country herself 
holds her own. The total volume of British trade—exports 
and imports—shows this year an increase of 472,300,000, 
or 10 per cent. over the average of 1894-08. 


Q AND A 


. WHAT ought they to sing at Windsor? 
. “Come under the Old Umbrella.” 
. What are they doing instead ? 
. Having good dinners. 
Yes? 
And reviewing three guardsmen. 
Yes? 
. And shooting rabbits. 
Yes? 
. And driving round. 
. You are not annoyed? 
. It pleases me down to the ground. 
Why? 
Let us endeavour not to be obvious. 
. What has been the great event of the week ? 
. The fall of Admiral Dewey. 
. How came he to fall ? 
. He made his wife a present of his presentation villa. 
And the Americans didn’t like him for it ? 
. They have objected vociferously. 
. Is there a moral? 
There are two. 
Can you favour me with No. 1? 
. Never be too lavish. 
. And No. 2? 
A, When an American gives you anything, stick to it. 
Q. But the Americans have given us the Maine ? 
A. That is a pleasant matter. 
Q. What has happened abroad ? 
A. An attempt has been made in Dublin to sell the Lakes of 
Killarney. 
Q. Were there any buyers? 
Nobody seemed to have money enough. 
What is wanted ? 
. A patriotic plutocrat. 
Is there such a thing? 
He appears to be lying pretty low. 
Who is Mr. Stead ? 
A pamphleteer. 
What is wrong with him? 
He wants to stop the war. 
Why doesn’t he stop it? 
He can’t. 
There is no harm in trying ? 
He has begun with the wrong people. 
With whom should he have begun? 
With his brothers and uncles in the Transvaal. 
But they are hopeless ? 
A really good pamphlet might convince them. 
Can you suggest a subject ? 
. “The Fighting Weight of the British Army.” 
And a writer? 
. Julia. 
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What is the latest war news? 
Chocolate. 

What is chocolate ? 

The chemical equivalent for alcohol. 
Who says so? 

A man in a newspaper. 
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EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
VIII.—The Man Who Knows 


YESTERDAY he was nothing. To-day he possesses the earth—or at 
any rate that portion of it which is represented by the Under- 
ground and the tops of ’buses. His talk is of war and the proper 
prosecution thereof. He reads the evening papers assiduously, 
and is a great starer into windows where there are maps with flags 
on them. In this way he has picked up a fund of information 
which he is liable to impart to you gratuitously whenever you meet 
him. He will tell you with the gravest and most critical of airs 
that he does not like the position ; that he is not “quite sure” of 
Buller ; that Kruger, “ when all is said and done, is a master of 
strategy”; and that the British Army will never be any good until 
we have a little sense and resort to conscription. If you explain 
that you know nothing about these things, he will remark cuttingly 
that he thought you were an Englishman. If you express agree- 
ment with him, he says haughtily, “Agree with me, indeed! | 
should just think you did agree with me!” And if you controvert 
him, he tells you that “the amount of ignorance obtaining among 
the intelligent lower classes is simply appalling.” On the whole, 
he is something of a nuisance ; but it is to be presumed that he 
pays taxes, and is a patriot of sorts in his heart. So that one 
should suffer him. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


UNDER WAY WITH TOMMY 


$.S, Wraemar Castle: October 23, 1899. 


DEAR K.,—You said you were coming to see us off, but I saw 
nothing of you at Waterloo on the 6th. We have had a very un- 
eventful passage with fine weather all the way, save for one day of 
grey squalls and deluges of rain somewhere North of the Line. 
We crossed at night and no ceremonies were observed. We are 
a huge crowd on board ; over 1,600 all told. About 130 officers 
and 1,3co rank and file, 8 Army Nursing Sisters, and 5 civilian 
passengers, so you can fancy it is a tight fit. We had very hot 
weather North of the Line, a stuffy, moist heat which kept one 
perpetually dripping. Now with a strong head wind it is cool 
enough. We anchored off Las Palmas, Grand Canary, for coal on 
the 11th, and several of us went ashore and drove up to the town 
in crazy old carts, followed by half-naked urchins singing ‘ Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay,” and crying for coppers. 

A dull, squalid, and evil-smelling place Las Palmas. The only 
redeeming feature of it was the fruit market, which was besieged 
by officers in khaki buying baskets of delicious grapes, peaches 
and pears at New Cut prices. At Las Palmas we saw one of 
those wretched Artillery transports, nearly three weeks getting 
there from Liverpool. 

The “ Tommies” seem to enjoy life on shipboard, though they 
are packed like sheep in a pen. They parade every morning on 
the promenade deck whilst their quarters below are inspected. 
The rest of the day they sprawl about playing lotto and smoking. 
Their only grievance is that they are allowed no beer or spirits. 
Every night they hold a sing-song winding up with “ God save the 
Queen,” and groans for Kruger. If you listen you may hear 
between whiles a melancholy refrain arise to the words, “ We have 
no beer here.” Some of ihe wits deliver mock temperance lec- 
tures. I lean for hours over the rail and watch these fellows 
squatting in a densely packed circle on the well-deck, dimly lit by 
a few lanterns, roaring out familiar choruses, whilst the ship 
ploughs her way steadily through the soft tropic nights. The 
other day a poor “ Tommy” died of pneumonia and was buried six 
hours afterwards. The Captain read the service and the dead 
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man’s company paraded in full dress, presenting arms as the body 
slid from under the Union Jack and splashed into the sea ; then 
three buglers sounded the “last post” and all was over. It was 
merely a pathetic incident, a break in the daily routine, which was 
soon forgotten. 

Despite the lively crowd on board, I find the voyage getting 
very monotonous. Day after day the same blank horizon of blue 
water, with never a sail to break the level of it. No living things 
to be seen in these waters. Up north we met with shoals of 
porpoises, whose flying leaps were always greeted with loud cheers 
from the troop decks. From the Bay down to Cape Verde the 
ship was visited by troops of migrant birds—one day I counted 
twerty-four swallows resting on the rigging. Near the Line flying 
fishes were skimming about all day ; but we have dropped them 
now. Our only excitements are sweepstakes on the day’s run, 
matches at deck quoits, and so forth. 

We have got twenty companies of the Army Service Corps, 
three of the Army Ordnance Corps, and No. 1 General Hospital 
Corps on board, besides details—a good opportunity of studying 
commissariat and transport. I wish you were coming out. One 
gets very slack on a voyage like this, and does nothing but eat, 
drink, smoke, and sleep. I can’t imagine how anyone can goa 
sea voyage for pleasure.—Yours ever, H. 


Cape Town: October 28. 


P.S.—We got in on the 26th, and are off again this afternoon. 
This morning I went to a review of Colonial troops by the General 
commanding. They area splendid lot of fellows. It is very hot 
and dusty here. Town crowded and expensive. Am looking 
forward to getting up to Maritzburg, where one will be nearer 
scene of operations. 


FROM THE BOER POINT OF VIEW 


“THE present trouble is regarded here,” says an Englishman 
writing home from Volksrust, “as having cemented Afrikanders 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. The most conservative Transvaalers, 
who always looked askance at Cape Afrikanders as British sub- 
jects, now come up to shake hands and say : ‘ We see we are one.’ 
The burghers proceed daily to Volksrust to visit the monument 
erected to the Boers fallen in the War of Independence.” 

In a letter just received from Port Elizabeth, another English- 
man says :— 

“We are all at fever heat here now, owing to the war. We 
heard of another victorious battle this morning, but we don’t know 
what may happen to us all here if our men get any reverses, as the 
Dutch are all about us, and are armed to the teeth. They sweara 
frightful vengeance, and we are at present quite unprotected. 
Fearful rumours about poisoning the water, &c. I wish I were at 
home. You may never get this, as the mail train has to pass vid 
De Aar, and the Dutch may pull up the rails.” 


ELANDSLAAGTE AND AFTER 


Ladysmith : October 23, 1899. 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast this morning I hurried down to the 
Station, where a number of trains were coming in, bringing back 
sections of the troops that were engaged in yesterday’s fight at 
Elandslaagte. Our wounded were there as well, and among the 
first that I recognised was Major Sampson, with his leg shattered 
by an explosive bullet. He, like many of the others, had had a 
very bad night, having been carried over rough ground for a long 
distance ; but now he was quite cheerful. and sorry to have been 
wounded in his first engagement. He is wonderfully plucky. It 
was pitiful to see the number of wounded that were brought back 
here and carried in all sorts of ways to the ambulance. The 
Gordons, Light Horse, and Devons suffered most. 

On the other hand, it was a stirring sight to see some com- 
panies of the Devons come in, to be greeted with ringing cheers as 
they waved a Transvaal flag and other trophies of their gallantry. 
After these came the Gordons, holding on high the big Trans- 
vaal banner which they had captured, and the station rung again and 
again. A few minutes later we were among all these brave fellows, 
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who had brought over fifty Boer prisoners along with them. Some 
of the prisoners were tall stalwart men, who pulled unconcernedly 
away at their pipes; while others were wretched, ragged speci- 
mens of humanity, many wounded and shivering with pain. Al 
the wounded, English and Boer, were most carefully looked after 
in the Town Hall Hospital. Meanwhile the soldiers were busy 
yarning and getting rid of their trophies. Mausers fetched five 
shillings apiece. One man of the Devons displayed a cartridge 
belt with the name Captain Figulus, Krugersdorp, stamped on 
it. He had seen the owner blown to pieces by one of our guns. 
A Gordon Highlander told me it was worse than Dargai. These 
fellows are a rough lot in looks and speech, but as good-hearted a 
crowd as you could wish for. It was a distressing sight to watch 
the guns, kilts, and tartans that had been taken from our dead and 
brought back to camp being piled up in a bloody heap on the 
platform. The officers, whose pluck and courage is beyond praise,. 
saw to all this. Many of them had not slept and some were 
wounded, but there they stood giving their orders to the men gs 
they formed up after detraining. 

I will send you no details of the fight, as the correspondents 
of the daily papers have no doubt sent columns home about it 
already. The victory was quite complete, and Colonel Schiel’s 
commando was for all practical purposes clean wiped out. 

Ladysmith station is at present the chief centre of interest: 
The life at this point is engrossing, the trains backing in and ont 
without end for all the world like Waterloo on Ascot day. In the 
street outside, wherever you look, huge quantities of stores con- 
front you piled up on an apparently endless line of waggons ; 
while on the platform itself the Ambulance and Army Service 
Corps are hard at work, regular and precise as clock-work. How 
the Boers, with their rough and ready methods, can hope to cope 
with such perfect organisation puzzles me ; for despite their pluck 
—and all here agree that they stood up remarkably well—they are 
bound to suffer in the long run from such inadequate measures. 

The Indian attachés to the force are greatly admired. You 
saw the type of man in the Jubilee procession, and here they come 
in from the battlefield as unruffled as though they had been 
attending a picnic. 

The Boers in hospital are taking kindly to us, though one or 
two try hard to underestimate our victory. They were probably 
led by European officers, Germans in all likelihood, as they are 
fighting on quite European lines. 

I have been under fire several times since hostilities com- 
menced. It was a funny sensation at first, the bullets whistling 
past as one took whatever cover was available, but one soon gets 
accustomed to it; although all round one the ambulance is hard 
at work, and men are sent back on stretchers or limp painfully te 
the rear. 
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FINANCE 


THE PROMOTER AS REPORTER 


THERE has ‘been some correspondence lately in several 
organs of the daily press on the subject of the reports 
inserted at length in various newspapers, purporting to be 
a fair statement of the proceedings at the meetings of 
certain companies. The immediate grievance seems to 
have been a statement made ina circular letter to the effect 
that the report of the meeting of the Golden Arrow Mining 
Company, a Westralian concern which has met with no 
particular success, gave to the readers of the financial 
newspapers in which it appeared an utterly erroneous 
notion of the proceedings. Suppression of facts and 
controversy were the points complained about. The 
secretary of the Company was able to make the smart 
retort that the writer was not a shareholder, and that were 
he at the meeting, he had no right there. It was rather 
noteworthy that the general statements in the letter were 
unchallenged. It is not our object to inquire whether the 
report of the Golden Arrow meeting was fair or not. An 
utterly bad system exists, and it is that system with which 
we are dealing. 

The position is one of some difficulty. Are meetings 
to be reported, and if so who is to pay for them? An 
ideal state of affairs would be for the financial and other 
journals which profess to furnish reports of company 
meetings to do so at their own expense. As a rule they 
plead their inability. A very large reporting staff would 
be necessary, they say, for it might not be advisable to 
entrust reports to an independent agency, and the expenses 
in connection with reporting, type-setting and so forth 
would undoubtedly be great. Certainly in a matter of 
urgent public interest or company scandal, there would be 
every wish to report a meeting, but otherwise the com- 
panies fall back upon the usual method. And that the 
usual method is thoroughly bad, nobody can doubt. It 
amounts to this. A meeting is reported at the expense of 
the company, a fixed rate per column being charged, and 
that sum is exacted in the case of all companies not of the 
very first importance by most of the financial journals 
which profess to give the reports. Needless to say, abuses 
at once spring up. Canvassing for the privilege of report- 
ing meetings is quite a common practice, not only on the 
part of the financial press, weekly and daily, but on behalf 
of certain other organs. Perhaps not unnaturally, the 
directors hesitate about giving orders where the ‘‘re- 
porter’ has a fondness for noting disagreeable episodes. 
Consequently it is not too much to say that in most cases 
there is a decided bias in favour of a report which does not 
say too much that is likely to read badly for the directorate. 

Indeed, we can go further, and state that it is the 
practice to submit reports for supervision by the repre- 
sentative of the company concerned before such are finally 
passed for publication. In normal circumstances, there- 
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fore, the public do not receive an impartial account of 
a company meeting, but just so much of the proceedings 
as the company’s officials may think it advisable or 
necessary to state. Hence these continual complaints, 
Nobody could complain if a report were published in 
advertisement columns, and the public were able to re- 
cognise its exact worth. But that a report should be 
professedly a statement of proceedings and actually a 
garbled account, reading as favourably to the directorate 
as the circumstances allow, is a great scandal. Un- 
doubtedly concerted action on the part of the financial 
press, daily and weekly, could remedy the evil. It maybe 
that it is necessary to charge for the publication of reports 
in most cases. Even granting that it is, the press has its 
duty to the public in giving a faithful account of proceed- 
ings. If the leading organs were to unite, and to decline 
to report, even for payment, unless they were allowed a 
free hand, the present evil could not long be continued, 
Reports must be published, and those journals which 
persisted in continuing the old pernicious methods would 
quickly be discredited. As the matter now stands, it is 
unfortunately necessary for the public, in the majority of 
cases, to read with little confidence these periodical reports 
of meetings, and to deplore the lack of journalistic honour 
which tends to perpetuate a gross and utterly unfair 
system for the mere greed of collecting a few sovereigns 
per column. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Money and Markets 


IT is an unfortunate necessity nowadays which compels continual 
glances towards Lombard Street if we would see the Stock 
markets aright. In reality the position is very simple. Stiff 
money rates until the end of the year, chiefly because the banks 
are afraid of the unknown, and continually dread another rise in 
the Bank rate. So that all first-class securities are checked, 
There is not in reality much difficulty, unless the Government is 
forced to appeal for large sums on Treasury bills before the end of 
the year. But there is a continual menace. Our own opinion is 
that, somehow or other, the Government will defer most of its 
wants until the New Year, when half the difficulties will have 
disappeared. 

But as matters are, Consols are depressed, and the markets do 
not know what to make of the phenomenon. A thousand and one 
reasons are adduced, but they are mostly wrong. Politics, of 
course, take their turn. The fact is, the trouble of Consols, and 
the consequent drooping tendency elsewhere, are simply the result 
of the money situation. Why should people buy Consols when 
they can receive more in the way of interest on deposits? Not 
merely the public but the financial houses ask the question. The 
answer is plain. Consols should be bought for the simple reason 
that the circumstances are now as adverse as they are likely to 
be. The lover of the gilt-edged security should note the fact. If 
he should defer his purchase, he will find that the present gain 
will be swallowed up in the greater price paid later. 


Railway Notes 


It is difficult to know what to say of Home Rails. Business 
is so slack that dealers have migrated lately to the Kaffir sec- 
tion. Yet traffics continue satisfactory, and trade is excellent. 
The market has been squeezed as far as possible. Once the 
money conditions begin to take a favourable turn, things should 
mend. It is certainly more advisable to be operating for the rise 
than the fall, and the careful buyer should reap his reward. It 
seems that Great Westerns, South-Eastern “ A,” Great Easterns, 
Great Northern Deferred, North British Deferred, and Chatham 
Ordinary are all good enough to buy. For “lock-up” purchases 
for six months or less, and to sell on a fair rise of a few points, 
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Chatham Ordinary, Railway Investment Deferred, or South- 
Eastern “A” seem quite promising. Districts, too, may improve, 
but it is merely a case at present of market engineering. 

There is little to add to our previous notes of warning on the 
subject of the American railway position. Mexican rails, however, 
seem promising “lock-up” purchases just now, and Argentine 
railway issues are likely to benefit still further. It would seem 
that Nitrate Rails should be sold by those who are holding them. 
The probability is all in favour of poor traffics in the near future. 
{t is true that the Company has piled up a fair amount of savings, 
but as open quarrels with rival lines seem to be the fashion, there 
is not much hope for shareholders. 


Foreigners 


All the interest in the Foreign section just now is confined to 
2 very few issues. Copper shares are dangerous to hold, and yet, 
what with the lack of freight facilities and the holding back of 
supplies, those who are controlling the copper market are able to 
make a good showing. But most unhesitatingly do we warn 
holders of the leading copper shares to secure the present excel- 
lent prices. It may prove safe to stay in longer, but it is tempting 
the providence of markets. 

Once again we must utter an earnest warning against holding 
Spanish bonds. The advance in the price is absolutely apart 
from the question of genuine market support or merits. It is 
merely the result of making the “ bears” dance. Once the “bears” 
have covered we must see a big drop, for all the indications for the 
future are most unfavourable. With this opinion there is little doubt 
that even the most enthusiastic Paris supporters find they must 
agree. Only those possessed of ample means can afford to take 
the risk. Argentines continue dull and depressed, and, unless we 
are much mistaken, this is the time to buy. The advance will 
come later, before the loan, as we stated more fully last week. 


Hesitating Kaffirs 


Kaffir shares have come to a full stop, and the wherefore excites 
the Market critics to columns of explanations. The public have 
practically ceased buying, so far as the shares of the mines of the 
Rand are concerned. Their present wants are satisfied, but they 
would undoubtedly buy more on any reaction. There is very little 
floating supply of shares anywhere. What depression there is 
seems to be entirely due to French sales. Not, be it noted, on the 
part of the big operators, but the small holders, who seem to fear 
political complications. Paris made a mistake at the beginning of 
the war ; it is making another now. Sooner or later we must see 
the inevitable rally. There is a substantial French “bear” ac- 
count to cover, and in any case the French have not done with 
the mines of the Rand for good. For which reason we can say 
that now is a good opportunity to buy in order to put away. 
Whether it is a case of securing the best of the big outcrop pro- 
ducers, already on a dividend-earning basis, or whether the smaller 
and partially developed deep-levels are selected, it is undoubtedly 
an excellent chance. The gambling counters may, perhaps, be 
ignored. There are too many really sound ventures offering, many 
returning very high dividend yields at present prices. 


Insurance Items 


It is understood that the Norwich Union Life office, having 
obtained permission to transact life business in Canada, is opening 
offices in the province of Ontario with a view to extending its 
Operations. 

The Northern Assurance Company has declared an interim 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The British Mutual Life Office is making headway. Its 
report, recently issued, shows satisfactory signs of reduction in ex- 
penditure in its ratio to income, and the new business acquired 
seems quite satisfactory. New policies, numbering 976 for 
£599,700, were accepted. The success of this Company in its 
Canadian business seems to promise well for the enterprise of other 
sound companies which are entering that field. 

*,* The Editor of Ze Outlook will be obliged if company officials 
and others concerned in insurance will forward items of public interest in 
scference to their companies. 
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Industrials 


Tt is difficult to justify the quotations at which the shares in 
the catering companies now stand. S/a/ers yield well under 4 per 
cent. Lyons yield much less, and if comparison is made with 
other established industrials it will be found that the market 
valuation of the shares in most of these catering and kindred 
ventures is little if any better than that obtainable on good 
Industrial preferences elsewhere. There seems too much Stock 
Exchange attention to be satisfactory. In the cycle world, it is 
to be hoped that the shareholders in the Humder Company, the 
report of which Company was shockingly bad, will insist on a com- 
plete recasting of the board, and a searching inquiry into the past 
history of the concern. That a Company of the standing of the 
Humber should do so badly, even when compared with the poor 
showings of most of the leading cycle concerns, is extremely un- 
satisfactory. The Duz/opf report should furnish further grounds 
for dissatisfaction when it appears, if all accounts be true. What 
with the Singer, the Humber, and the Dunlop, we shall have a 
sorry combination of relics of Hooleyism. Just at present the 
fashion in industrials seems to be the armament group. Vickers, 
Maxims are issuing new capital, and the bonus to shareholders 
has been quite discounted. It must be pointed out that the 
market activity in the shares of the group may be justified in the 
profits of this year and next ; but most of these companies have 
market capitalisation in excess of their deserts in normal times. 
The Russian oil shares are not likely to benefit from the report of 
the Russian Petroleum Company, which showed the public con- 
clusively that profits depend largely on luck. We can hear 
nothing that holds out hope for shareholders in the over-capitalised 
Australian Wood companies, in spite of the sanguine talk of work- 
ing arrangements and so forth. Numerous new industrials are on 
the verge of flotation. 

Notes and News 


The prospectus of the Mickel Corporation advertised during the week 
seems to be a wholly unsatisfactory document. The particulars given are 
of the most meagre description. A most disconcerting omission is that 
of reports of competent British engineers as to the value of the property, 
and the opinions of one or more of the leading refining firms of standing 
in this country would have been valuable as to the cost of production. It 
is curious that if the concern is all that isclaimed for it the French com- 
panies, which have been in the field previously and have great financial 
interests, should have allowed it to pass their doors. The promotion is of 
altogether too speculative a nature for the ordinary shareholder, to say the 
least. 

The circumstances in which the Ama’gamated Pneumatic Tyres 
Company have been involved have long ago dispelled confidence. There 
is now a proposal on behalf of the Committee to pay the creditors in this 
grossly inflated concern 5s. in the pound in shares in a new company ! 
Then, doubtless, it will start afresh. It is really unsatisfactory that the 
capital of such concerns should be so watered that a fiasco of this nature 
is the result. 

The first batch of letters of allotment and regret in the Co/¢ Gun and 
Carriage Company, Limited, has been posted. 

Mr. E. Crewdson, who is interested in the promotion of the Calico 
Printers’ Association, has written a letter to an evening contemporary, 
repudiating, on behalf of himself and friends, all responsibility for the 
preliminary dealings in the shares and the establishment of the premium. 
He considers that the Stock Exchange Committee should check these 
practices. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 


BuccLEUCH.—Quite a gamble. If gold were discovered there might 
be a rise, and, with the rest of the market rising, better prices might be 
secured. That is all we can say in favour. 

NEMO.—Impossible to say, so much depending on the money market. 
As a rough estimate 115 to 120. 

R. H. W.—We think you can hold. Write to us again on any 
developments. 





THE COMING ADVANCE IN RHODESIANS.—The attention of all well- 
informed people is now directed to Rhodesia. Those requiring sound and reliable 
information should carefully read the last Rhodesian Report issued by the LONDON 
AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Esta 
blished for transacting business in all Stock Exchange Securities. Telegrams, 
** Plenarily,” London. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


WE are living in an atmosphere of Charity entertainments for 
which the war is responsible. The wounded, the widows of those 
killed, the wives of those on active service, are all supposed to be 
comforted and assisted in some miraculous manner by entertain- 
ments, the expenses of which more often than not far exceed the 
takings, and generally leave the promoter in serious financial 
straits. 

You may think it your duty to send a cheque straight to the 
War Fund, and imagine that by so doing you will escape any 
further demands on your purse. But nota bit of it. If you live 
in the country and are a person of any importance, the Vicar’s 
wife will write and tell you that she is making up parcels of cloth- 
ing for the soldiers. You send in return a Tam o’ Shanter, which 
you see suggested by the Daz/y Mail as a suitable offering—you 
may depend on it the Vicar will have a hit at you in his sermon 
on the following Sunday, but you survive it. The knowledge of 
that cheque you sent keeps you from feeling mean. Besides, if 
the newspapers ask for Tam o’ Shanters, you may be quite sure 
“Tommy” must be in need of them, though you might have 
thought of more suitable articles yourself. 

Your dearest friend in the county writes to you next to say that 
her “girls” are getting up a little entertainment, some amateur 
theatricals and music. The proceeds to go (of course) to the 
war. 

You take seats, and what is much worse is you have to fill 
them. In London you need not go, but in the country your 
absence would be remarked upon. 

The eventful night arrives, and you drive several miles 
in torrents of rain to the parish rooms, where you sit through the 
most painful experience of your life. 

The concert begins with apiano solo. Next comes a song by 
the local tenor, and it is invariably about a fountain. After that 
an impossible girl, with big ankles and still bigger feet, throws 
herself into ungainly attitudes whilst she sways in an intoxicated 
manner from side to side, and asks you to believe she is skirt- 
dancing. This is followed by a recitation. A weird-looking female 
with wild hair, and seemingly short of breath, gasps out the 
reassuring news that “the curfew shall of ring to-night.” The 
panic-stricken audience, after each fresh assertion that this event 
shall be avoided at any cost, begin to wish that that primeval 
custom were still in force, if it would only serve to bring the poem 
to a close. 

All these performances, however, are only the Zors-d’auvres to 
the intellectual feast awaiting you in the amateur theatricals 
which occupy the whole of the second part of the programme. 
For the thirty-ninth time in your existence you witness the inane 
buffooneries of “Ici on parle Francais” or the sickly senti- 
mentality of “Sunset.” The leading lady, who has been chosen 
for her looks rather than her dramatic powers (a custom practised 
in the highest theatrical circles), wriggles uncomfortably round the 
stage, and the only audible voice is that of the prompter. She has 
been “coached,” her admiring mother will tell you, by a pro- 
fessional whose name conveys nothing to you; but somebody 
behind you whispers that his professional experience extends to a 
representation of the hind legs of the donkey in a provincial 
pantomime. None of the properties are ever at hand when re- 
quired, and the broken-hearted lover is reduced to poking the fire 
with a fork. 

I have just come back from' the country, where I have under- 
gone such an entertainment as this, so I write with authority. 

Carlton was called upon to make a speech at the close of the 
proceedings. Feeling it had not been altogether exhilarating, he 
indulged in jocose remarks by way of cheering the assembly. He 
even related the Boer idea of the origin of kilts. How certain soldiers 
were made to wear petticoats after Majuba Hill, and that the Queen 
had refused to allow them trousers until they had redeemed their 
characters. Hence their bravery at Elandslaagte. This created 
some amusement (for the first time in the evening); but the 
Vicar, with tears in his eyes, besought Carlton not to joke ever 
again on such serious subjects as the war. 
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Well,-so much for country concerts and country theatricals ; but 
what about London? 

Instead of the Vicar, we have an American beauty or actress 
as the promoter. Instead of the parish room, we have the Albert 
Hall or Claridge’s. The performers are selected from among 
the leading artistes of the day. The audience is composed of 
millionaires, who give fifty guineas for a programme and twenty. 
pound “tips” to the waitress who supplies them with a cup of tea 
for which they have already paid in solid bank-notes. The actual 
performance, it is true,is not much above the level of the village 
entertainment ; but, as nobody listens, nobody minds. 

Beautiful women in beautiful clothes, distinguished men of 
world-wide celebrity, dazzling Guardsmen in shining cuirasses, 
the choicest of flowers, the rarest of plants, meet your eye at every 
turn. 

Walk up, ladies and gentlemen! Here you will see the living 
mutoscopes of “ Vanity Fair,” with jockeys bestowing “ tenners” 
and ladies craving for them, peers working for their living and 
outsiders getting into society by ostentatious benevolence. Here 
is degenerate republicanism attending on aristocracy, for the 
belles of New York are serving cocktails to peers and short drinks 
to Royalty. 

Finally, behold the Heir to the Throne sipping tea between an 
actress and a duchess—no deception. Walk up, ladies and gentle- 
men! Fling your guineas down. 

Blessed are the uses of advertisement, and thrice happy 
“ Tommy Atkins,” the object of so much disinterested devotion, 


IN PASSING 
THE ENDING OF THE DAY 


GLAD heart at morn, and night shall come with sorrow— 
Deep night that comes to bind the dawn and stay— 
Glad heart, alas ! may break before to-morrow— 
And who shall see the ending of a day? 


Sad morn and cold, in Grief’s dull livery set, 
And eyes that dare not face the coming day— 
Yet Noon hath calm, and evening, calmer yet, 
Brings Sleep to bear the sobbing heart away— 
And who shall see the ending of a day? 


Dull sky—grey morn—and evening dies in light ; 
Sad eyes—sore heart—and comes the brighter day ; 
Youth full of grief grows old before ’tis night : 
Love lighter steps to meet the closing way— 
’Tis love shall see the ending of the Day. 


ROGER CASEMENT. 


Dr. Ellicott, the Bishop of Gloucester, is the sole survivor of 
the older school of Bishops appointed by Lord Palmerston. There 
is a story told of him, in the days when he was a young man, 
which shows him to be something even better than the excellent 
administrator, the charming and cultured head of a diocese, the 
kindly, genial gentleman so long known as the Bishop of the 
United Sees. It is said that he was in a bad railway accident, and 
was dragged from under a heap of wreckage with both legs broken 
and other serious injuries. His first inquiry was whether any 
passengers were mortally injured. On hearing that there were a 
few, he insisted on being carried, maimed and suffering as he was, 
and laid beside those who were in a condition to listen to him ; 
and then and there he did his office as a minister of the Church of 
England. The martyrs themselves could scarcely be made of 
finer stuff than such a man. It may be added that it was im- 
possible to set the injured limbs properly, and that Dr. Ellicott’s 
inner clothing is a species of elaborate mummy wrapping. His 
wife and daughter are both accomplished musicians. 


The Psychical Society have just congratulated a lady on 
seeing “the second oldest ghost in Europe!” In the Forest of 
Fontainebleau this lady saw a phantom horseman pursuing @ 
deer, which ran across the road and fell in front of her bicycle. 
It was only when her front wheel touched it that the animal 
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sprang up and rushed away. The lady heard hounds baying, but 
could see none. But she plainly discerned the grim medieval 
figure ardent in the chase. It was Henry of Navarre. 


We all know how conservative is Mrs. Kruger. Not every 
one knows that—despite the prosperity, indeed enormous wealth 
of her husband and herself—she has never had a single white 
servant inside her doors. Every morning she receives her 
visitors at the hour of 6 A.M.—this according to her ideas being an 
advanced hour of the day. She gives much time to the preserving 
of her garden fruit, which she dries in a coffin that hangs from 
the kitchen rafters (a very old Boer custom—the spare coffin 
being ever in readiness should any member of the family chance 
to die). She deeply resents new-fangled ideas and innovations, 
and, itis said, quickly put her foot down when her husband, on his 
return from England, proudly showed his acquisition of one or two 
civilised habits from those verdomde English. Mr. Kruger, un- 
like General Joubert, has but scant faith in banks or investments, 
and keeps the bulk of his fortune in some mysterious corner. Tante 
Anna must know where that long stocking is, for she is the donor 
of many fat rolls of bank notes to her pet nephews. 


President Kruger may net think much of British law, but his 
nephew at least knows a good thing when he sees it. A corre- 
spondent at Windsor, Ontario, tells us of a quiet marriage by 
licence there on November 9, of “a dapper-looking young 
Chicagoan with a thoroughly American air, aged twenty-seven ”— 
George A. Kruger by name—with Berta Buck, aged twenty-one. 
George gave himself out as a nephew of “Oom Paul” and was 
good enough to assure the Rev. D. H. Hind, rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Sandwich, who married the young couple at 
his Windsor residence, that “‘ Britain would find the Boers one of 
the hardest propositions she had ever tackled.” Meanwhile there is 
another little proposition which Mr. Kruger himself might tackle. 
Why do these members of his family hurry hundreds of miles from 
their homes to get within the operation of those British principles 
of government and social life which he and his burghers are so 
eager to contemn ? 


Lord Methuen, who won a brilliant victory at Belmont on 
Thursday, is the typical Guardsman to be shown to scoffers at the 
Household troops. No better soldier of the Queen can be found, 
yet his voice in a drawing-room is gentle, his manner is not 
dictatorial, and he is as popular there as with his regiment. 
Methuen’s Horse in Bechuanaland were a splendid body of men; 
if the brave deeds they wrought are little spoken of among the 
public, it is because neither bard nor correspondent told what 
valiant men disdained to boast of. Lord Methuen is self-reliant, 
but he is also a superb master of tactics. In a military lecture he 
put an often forgotten maxim thus: “ The advance of an army 
should be regulated by the rate of the slowest waggon.” 


The Talani Hill fight was in some measure heard by tele- 
phone at Greytown, seventy miles away. The Dundee operator 
said: “For God’s sake, wait a second—there’s a —— shell in my 
tent! Keep the line——” Later: “It’s all right now. I’ve got 
the bally thing at my feet—it’s not charged !” 


Johannesburg is in one particular well prepared for the 
desperate times of which people are so ready to prophesy. It is 
simply overrun with cats and dogs ; these are the unfortunate pets 
of the departed Outlanders, who fled the town at a moment’s 
notice, without a thought, perhaps, for the fate of the poor 
animals, They wander all over the town in amazing numbers, steal- 
ing and pillaging whenever opportunity offers. Now Mr. Labou- 
chere, remembering his Paris days of 1870, can tell you what 
becomes of cats and dogs in a time of severe siege. 


An amusing incident occurred on the opening night of 
Wyndham’s Theatre. The Edison-Bell Phonograph Company, 
whose premises are just opposite the theatre, took advantage of 
an undoubted opportunity and entertained the waiting crowd with 
patriotic songs and airs, reproduced by machines set up at their 
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windows. An enormous crowd gathered, and joined in all the 
songs, waving sticks, hats, and so forth, and of course blocking up 
all the traffic, with the result that the chief officials of the 
Company were had up at Marlborough Street to answer the 
charge of causing an obstruction. Much to their delight the 
police testified to the quality of their phonographs as well as to 
the good-humour and patriotism of the crowd ; and the magistrate, 
taking a kindly view of the proceedings, allowed the summons to 
be withdrawn. 


The new Cambridge captain will have a hard task in succeed- 
ing the redoubtable Mr. G. L. Jessop. But those who have 
watched his cricket declare that Mr. Taylor will handle any team 
with ability, whilst as a cricketer he reaches a creditable level, 
even though his skill does not break records. As for Mr. Gilbert 
Jessop, the most valiant cricketer since Mr. Samuel Moses Woods, 
he is to follow Mr. Troup as captain of Gloucestershire. The 
youngest county captain in England, his keenness should go far 
to atone for disappointments in his success. Centuries like the 
one he scored at Cambridge against Yorkshire are rare, but the 
Tykes fairly confessed they were aghast at his hitting. 


Mrs. James Brown-Potter, who organised the successful Mazne 
féte at Claridge’s last Saturday, has shown pluck in a very adven- 
turous career. She began her career as a New York society 
beauty, and her amateur theatrical triumphs occasioned a difference 
of opinion with her husband. Then she made her professional 
début in London, and the critics voted her “a lovely failure,” to 
quote Mr. Clement Scott. Three times she toured round the 
world, acting to Californian miners, to Indian rajahs, to Australian 
settlers. All the while she was learning her art and being taught 
by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. Then she came back to take London by 
storm as Miladi in ‘‘ The Musketeers.” She lives in the north of 
the metropolis, is very witty, has a botanist’s knowledge of flowers, 
and a wonderfully shrewd acquaintance with life. 
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A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOGRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
MEF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous, “@l 
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OUR WESTERN GIRL 


Wuere the sage brush rolls in an infinite flood 
As far as the eye can see ; 

Where the strong air works like wine in the blood 
As you ride through flowers to the knee ; 


Where the width of a world unfenced, unwon, 
Waits always the men who dare— 

And the galloping hoofs of your unshod dun 
Ring the knell of that old knave Care ; 


There’s a girl to be wooed if your hand be strong, 
To be won if your heart be true ; 

A girl with a laugh like a lavrock’s song, 
And eyes of the Viking blue. 


When the hounds run mute and the best men “‘ r/de” 
And the wolf’s life hangs on his speed, 

There’s never a man in the countryside 
Can “dive” with that girl in the lead. 


Her brown hair kissed by the morning sun 
Blows wild in the prairie breeze— 

Her eyes are French in their wayward fun, 
But deep as the English seas. 


Her dear little hands are as brown as a nut, 
Not baby things"merely for show, 

But light on the bridle and firm on the butt, 
And tender—as sufferers know. 


A girl she is when the skies are bright, 
A woman when life goes wrong ; 
Sweetness in sunshine: in darkness, light, 
Saucy and straight and strong. 


CLivE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


HOMELY HAMPSHIRE 


THE Man of Kent or the Man of Devon, the Cornishman 
or the Yorkshire Tyke, would probably be loth to admit 
that Hampshire, in its own modest way, is as distinguished 
as his own native county. Yet it is one of the pleasantest 
English shires, and has been well beloved of its children 
whether they came by birth or adoption. The New 
Forest is, of course, the best known part, but away from 
that romantic and familiar woodland we have only to 
recall the names of White of Selborne, Charles Kingsley, 
thirty-three years curate and rector of Eversley, and 
Colonel Peter Hawker, of Longparish, to realise how it 
has been loved and written about. Yet Mr. Dewar, in 
the third of the Haddon Hall Series, ‘‘ Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” has hit upon an unexploited nook. 
His book is devoted to the North-west corner, where Berk- 
shire, Wilts, and Hants meet among those green and un- 
dulating Downs that lead (if you follow the old Foss Road) 
to Wayland’s Cave, the Vale of White Horse, and the holly- 
topped hills round Coate. Mr. Dewar’s spot is not quite 
so unknown as he appears to think. Long ago when the 
‘‘ Flying Wonder” still ran from the ‘‘ Bull Inn,” Aldgate, 
to Exeter, Hazlitt used to slip away from the Bohemia of 
letters and sojourn in a little wayside inn between Wilts 
and Hampshire that is still there to welcome the pilgrim 
—literary or otherwise. For a very long time, too, one of 
our most popular lady novelists has occupied a little cottage 
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on the Downs, and thither carries a favoured friend now 
and then. Thus the charm of the district is not quite urs 
kaown, and to the weary Londoner nothing can be more 
welcome. It is a land of woods wherein all is growing 
silent now—the birds have whistled their love-songs and 
mated and bred and grown dumb again; it is also a land 
of rolling and open down, bare save for its clumps of thorn 
and hazel. From the higher portions you look down on 
the still woodlands and the ancient country houses they em- 
bower and the straggling Hampshire villages —picturesque, 
heavily thatched, mossy, alluring ; far away you see the 
little Hampshire fields, and figures going to and fro in 
them, and village steeples rising above the tree-tops, and 
so over a dove’s flight of green campaign till distance 
blurs the outline and you might fancy (if you forgot your 
geography) that the closing landscape kissed the sea, 
Wandering among these Downs you meet primitive, 
simply-clad men and women, and feel quite sure that, 
whatever has happened elsewhere, here Time has stood 
stock still since the day of great Elizabeth. 

Such is the picture in the rough as it has impressed 
itself on the mind of one who has been merely a passer-by, 
or at the most a temporary and occasional sojourner in 
these quarters ; if we wish to fill in the details we must 
turn to someone like Mr. Dewar. His book seems to 
challenge comparison with that eulogy of the sister 
county Wilts, ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County.” He 
is much more of a learned writer than Jefferies. For 
example, the latter reclines on ‘‘ the inner slope 
of the green fosse” and yields himself wholly to 
sensuous enjoyment, listens to the wind among the 
bennet and dry grass, ‘‘a faint sound as of a sea 
heard in a dream”; hears “the happy hum of bees as 
they speed by, laden with their golden harvest” ; luxuri- 
ates in ‘the drowsy warmth” and ‘‘the delicious odour 
of wild thyme”; and the two butterflies that wheel past 
are to him only two white flecks in the landscape. If he 
raises his head, it is only that the cool breeze may refresh 
his cheek. Mr. Dewar is much more particular. He has 
his eyes always about him, and is too precise to be content 
with the wide term ‘‘butterfly.” This is more in his manner: 
‘**] perfectly recollect seeing for the first time a Silver- 
washed Fritillary, a Clouded Yellow, and a Purple Emperor. 
The first two surprised and delighted, but the third as- 
tounded me. I had just commenced to collect butterflies 
at the time, and when one July afternoon I saw a Purple 
Emperor come floating over from the ash tree on the lawn, 
settle on the gravel path, and open and shut its wings, with 
their glorious flashing purple, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes.” After his account of the plentifulness of this insect, he 
may look out for an incursion of young people with green 
nets and poison-bottles. Curiously enough, he has not been 
able to find the less rare Emperor moth; we found the 
beautiful cocoon of one quite near London early this season, 
and in due time a handsome specimen emerged. Mr. 
Dewar’s chapter ‘‘ Among the Butterflies ” is admirable 
and most interesting, though as literature it does not rise 
to the level of ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County.” The 
same characteristic detail marks his ‘‘ Bird’s-nester’s 
Notes”—a delightful mé/ange of boyish reminiscence, 
acute observation, and specialist knowledge. We have 
here, in fact, a book of a new genre. County ornithologies 
are numerous; but the best of them are for reference 
rather than reading, the common plan being to toil through 
the entire list of British birds, and state which have 
“occurred” in the district under notice. Histories of 
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counties, too, have multiplied exceedingly of recent years ; 
put they are not, as a rule, stimulating to the general 
reader. Mr. Dewar has the knack of producing an im- 
pression that he has the fullest knowledge somewhere 
“at the back of his head”; but he glides pleasantly 
along in the vein of a happy gossip, and gives you the 
salient, distinguishing facts. For instance, he sets forth 
plausible reasons for believing that one winter some 
twenty years ago a great black woodpecker was shot in 
Hampshire by a keeper. Unluckily the bird was not pre- 
served, so that there is nothing to put before specialists ; 
but as every alleged appearance of this bird in Great 
Britain has been discredited, the incident was well worth 
narrating. As the peregrine hawk still breeds in the spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral, it is less surprising to hear that a 
female of the species was shot at Combe in 1897. Snakes 
Mr. Dewar, strangely enough, does not touch upon, 
though the coronella is confined to Hants and one or two 
neighbouring shires. The county, too, is a great one 
for truffles. 


A MAN, ‘*BY THE GRACE OF GOD” 


RICHARD BaADILEY, master mariner in the time of Charles I, 
was mixed and kneaded of the very finest character-stu? 
that England yields. Inthe days of the Commonwealth 
he passed from private trading by sea into the navy of 
England, and served under Popham and Blake. Badiley 
was one of those men who, if they are doing their duty, 
are careless whether the world is noting them or not. 
Partly, perhaps, because of this characteristic, and partly 
no doubt by the hap of circumstance, he seems to have 
had tasks laid upon him which by their very nature could 
bring no glory as the world reckons it. The laurel of 
technical victory could never be his. Retarded in his 
projects by dilatory navy yards, and curbed in his efforts 
by an insufficiency of the force and material of war, he yet 
pursued without complaint his path of duty. With a 
brave faith in England, his men, and himself, he girded 
his loins and did his best. Whatever he achieved he 
reckoned was accomplished ‘‘ by the grace of God.” 

By which phrase, ‘‘ the grace of God,” joined as it was 
to the more temporal and apparent persuasions of cutlass 
and carronade, it will be perceived that Captain Badiley 
was a Parliament man, a Commonwealth man, a Crom- 
wellian. So he was. It is an historical way of speech, if 
you care to say so, that ‘‘ grace of God”; a kind of cant, 
now mummified. We have grown very wise in these 
days and know the precise value to attach to that and 
other such devout expressions of a long-past time. We 
look abroad and find that this antique ‘‘ grace of God” no 
longer operates by sea or land, that no great captain or 
admiral calls upon it now or finds it of any use, and 
conclude that Richard Badiley would have done his task 
in the world, like the brave man he was, equally well 
without that accidental belief of his. We, for our part, 
take leave to doubt it. For in truth, we are only moved 
by a profound admiration for this long-dead Captain 
Badiley. In him we see a type of man that England has 
never been without; a type of man we pray England 
may never be without. And what did Richard Badiley 
do? His life-story will go into little bulk. Those who 
desire to learn more will study the persuasive volume 
Which Mr. Thomas Alfred Spalding has just published.* 

* “A Life of Richard Badiley, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet,” By Thomas 
Alfred Spalding. London: Constable. 155. 
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In short it amounts to this: that after many services in 
the narrow seas at home, he is sent in charge of a convoy 
of merchantmen to the Levant, where English trade and 
shipping are suffering sadly from the attacks of the 
numerous and insolent Dutchmen. If on his way Captain 
Badiley encounters the Dutch he knows he will be vastly 
outnumbered, for in the great flush of their naval pride 
the States have put afloat as many vessels as Blake, in 
the Straits, instigated and encouraged by the mighty 
Oliver with A7zs ‘‘ grace of God,” can hold his face to, and 
yetihave enough left to overbear England in other seas 
both east©and west. He reaches Smyrna in safety; but 
meanwhile the Dutch have cooped up in Leghorn eight 
English ships, and Badiley on his way back, rejecting 
all advice to steer for a safe port, determines to re- 
lieve them. In the result the fleets encounter, and 
the Dutch, expecting a chase, are treated to a stub- 
born fight, prolonged by the tenacity of Badiley into 
the shades of night. His merchantmen, although 
armed to assist him, have kept at a safe distance ; 
one of his men-of-war is captured; his crew is dis- 
heartened and half-mutinous, and the ship is one tangle of 
torn rigging and splintered timbers, while her mainmast 
lies on deck. The crew threaten that if he, Captain 
Badiley, does not surrender they will choke the guns and 
damage the rudder. Does he surrender? Not one 
particle of the stuff of surrender is there in Richard 
Badiley.~ He heartens up the men, and begins with his 
own hands to clear the decks against morning ; morning 
dawns and ‘“‘ by the grace of God” the wind dropped, and 
a renewal of the Dutch attack was impossible. By the 
grace of Badiley, though he knew it not, the Dutch were, 
for all their greater strength and numbers, so battered 
that had the wind been ever so favourable they could not 
have attacked. That was the battle of Monte Cristo. 
Badiley reaches a safe haven; is appointed to the chief 
command of the Mediterranean fleet ; proceeds to Leghorn 
and assumes his post; and for long and weary months, 
amidst tortuous intrigues, plots, mutinies, and discourage- 
ments, keeps the blockading Dutchmen at bay, knowing 
full well that while they are there in the Mediterranean 
intent on him, they are being kept away from the home 
seas, where Blake is preparing his final struggle and 
triumph, and Van Tromp goes to his fall. Nothing but 
capture or annihilation seems to be in prospect for Badiley ; 
yet when the hour for the fight comes, this resolute, fear- 
nought-but-God Englishman comes through the unequal 
struggle, and with battered ships finds his way home to 
England, where he has to fight a wordy war for his good 
fame. 

It is not an accident, surely, that the one man in all 
that Mediterranean fleet with ‘‘the grace of God” in his 
heart should be the one very capable and valorous leader 
possible for England’s honour. Badiley’s creed, and the 
creed of all these ‘‘ grace of God”’ men, seemed to be that 
the doing of duty called in itself for no reward, and what- 
ever favour fell to them was by the ‘‘ grace of God.” It 
is quite clear that action undertaken in this spirit is the 
most likely of all to result in success; and whether, as 
some believe, these men in very fact created ‘‘the grace 
of God” which they thought was sent to them, or whether 
it be but a comforting phrase, we ought to pray that in 
the future as in the past England may have her due store 
of Richard Badileys, who come forth when the occasion 
calls, or die contentedly in obscure honesty if she have no 
special need of them. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, SHAKESPEARE’S 
KING JOHN. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open ro to 10. 


CRITERION THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 0, MY DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW, Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. 
Little, A. Vane-Tempest ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Henriques 
E. Woodworth, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.1 15, A RETYrY PItCE o 
BUSINESS. MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 


LY CEUM.—Mr. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
THE SILVER KING, 
EVERY NIGHT, at 8 MATINEES WEDNESDAYS, at 2. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY MATINEES: Nov. 25, THE MANXMAN; 
December 2, OTHELLO; December 9, HAMLET, 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 10 till ro. 


({AlETY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Doors open at 8, 
A RUNAWAY GIRL. 
MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till ro. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, THH SACRAMENT OF JUDAS. 
At 9.15, THE CANARY, a Comedy, in Three Acts, by GzorGE FLEMMING. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross. Music by SIDNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till ro. 


({LOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager. 


EVERY EVENING at 8 (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arruur W. Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614, Gerrard. 




















MR. JOHN HARE. 





THE FIRST MILLAIS MEMORIAL 


To be critic of the general literature of one’s day is to assume as 
something perpetual the sorrowful anger of the schoolmaster. ‘I 
don’t want to, but it’s for your own good,” observes the latter in 
the hour of chastisement. “I assure you it hurts me even more 
than you,” he proceeds. But the critics pain is even more 
sustained, and equally sincere. Now there is young Mr. Millais, 
who has just sent out a capital bcok* that tells us more about his 
father than we knew, and altogether helps us to form a pretty 
clear notion of the life, friendships, and activity of one of the 
greatest painters of the century. This young Mr. Millais is clearly 
an amateur at book-making ; he knows a good deal less about his 
father’s art, and art in general, than do nine out of ten of his critics ; 
he is dogmatic, often injudicious, and superficial; but for all 
that he writes like a gentleman. As a biographer, and as such 
we have now to regard him, he is simple, loyal, affectionate, and 
industrious ; the material in his hands is so good that his task is a 
light one ; but as a writer on art and the humanities, he is neither 
independent nor learned, nor especially skilful with his wits. Like 
the schoolmaster, it is our painful duty to inflict these observa- 
tions, but when we have said so much, we are quite willing to take 
young Mr. Millais’ hand and thank him for a work which adds a 
good deal to our knowledge and love for one of the finest of 
Victorian characters. 

Reviewing the Guildhall exhibition of the last Jubilee year—a 
collection consisting of representative works of the period that had 
just closed —we wrote of the pre-Raphaelites : “ Among the group 
Millais is undoubtedly supreme. Superbly gifted from the outset, 
he learned his craft and more than his craft. Furthermore, he 
stuck to his craft, and that sanely and without extravagance or 
mannerism whatsoever, convinced that whatever additional force 
he might obtain lay only in the acquirement of a rarer power of 
generalisation—more breadth, if you like to call it so. The lesson 
to the art student is obvious.” 

But whereas in 1897 we were invited to study the relationship 


* “The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A.” By his 
son, John Guille Millais. London: Methuen. 32s. net. 
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of Millais toa particular period, to-day we may venture further and 
look from him to the art of all time. 

Mr. Millais bears us out when we regard the activity of his 
father as that of a happy man. Happiness seems the dominant 
note of all that came from his brush. Youth’s unrest is evident in 
the work of his pre-Raphaelite days; the poetic canvases that 
followed pave the way for the serenity of his central years. As in 
his life extremes were rarely touched, so in his work there is an 
absence of the tragical, the greatly poignant, and the deeply comic, 
The Fates, taking things all in all, were good to Millais, and there. 
fore he was spared some things that make Art as comprehensive as 
Nature. In looking at a portrait by Rembrandt one feels that here 
is a human being poised between the two eternities, one who has 
come naked from out the dark, one who will presently disappear 
again. The two mysteries are always suggested, the past and 
future are never disassociated from the present in the older master, 
It would seem that Millais was too happy to see so far; too little 
of a solitary, too little neglected. Not the uniform gaiety of his 
backgrounds can account for this arrestment; it is in the man, 
He went so far down the road,and no further. He came back 
with many precious things, but the ultimate fire was never his. 
Instead he found domestic happiness and fortune, honours, and 
the best society in the land. He was of his day so much so that 
he will remain inseparable and one with it, standing out amid its 
countless reputations with Thackeray, Tennyson, and his friends 
Leech and Du Maurier. 

All these things Mr. Millais tells us, consciously or unconsciously 
exposing the points that strengthen an argument. An altogether 
fine and noble Englishman we see his father, and in the end say 
with Lord Rosebery, “ While no one admired your father’s genius 
more than I did, I loved him even more than I admired him.” 
The man is so altogether honest, and clean, and manly, and free 
from cant. He spends his life between his studio and the moors, 
works like a Trojan and pays his way. The independence of him 
is refreshing ; for all, dealers, Academy, and Fashion, he has the 
same just regard ; and latterly, when there is no door he may not 
open, and titles, foreign stars and ribbons shower upon him, he 
takes no liberties and eschews humbug. Early success set the 
critics barking at him, and frequently we find him taking the daily 
papers seriously. But his brother artists (a fact that Mr. Millais 
apparently overlooks) are just as dense and a deal more malicious. 
Of his friendship with Mr. Holman Hunt we get an enviable 
picture. The letters telling how the two worked together are 
better than the best fiction. Indeed Millais was fortunate in his 
friends. Men and women “took to him,” as the saying is, very 
quickly and very deeply, and when they came they stayed. In- 
numerable are the good stories that are here retailed, the character- 
istic episodes that have sprung to the author’s pen during the 
traversal of his father’s career. These in themselves would make 
an entertaining volume. From Miss Corelli to a Mr. Jones in the 
realms of the farcical, from patrons royal to patrons grotesque, 
from gartered premiers to bored models, from nice sensible people 
like ourselves to art-critics, the figures of a crowded and distin- 
guished career are gathered together and pass before the reader. 
Mr. John Guille Millais has written and prepared a valuable book, 
crammed full of fine, often unique, reproductions, an entertainment 
and at the same time a not unlovely memorial of one whose genius 
and whose personality will always be regarded with pride and 
affection by his countrymen. A. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
DRESS AND THE DRAMA 


THE influence of the drama on public morals has ever been 4 
question of much vexed controversy, and one about which no one 
ever seems to get any “for’arder.” But in one direction the stage 
has a great and undisputed power ; it absolutely and entirely leads 
the fashion. This is so, perhaps, only in England, for in no other 
country does fashion play so important a part in the production of 
plays. It may be said that the cut of a garment does not originate 
on the boards. This, true enough, is the case, but the fact remains 
that the stage is the great showroom of the modisée’s original ideas. 
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Here, in the glare of a hundred searching lights, are her (or in 
most cases /is, for are we not told that among the milliners the 
men are in the majority ?) creations launched into life, to be re- 
ceived with open arms, or annihilated with the peremptory “knock 
on the head” of general disapproval. And what fitter trial-ground 
could be imagined ; where a better test of good behaviour in every 
gore or gusset, flounce or frill, of the newly born confection? Asa 
nation the English are slow to adopt innovations of any sort, and 
in this matter of the mode of the moment we see a curious little 
example of the fact. Thus, although the modern stage is the only 
and accurate guide to correct attire,a woman in England may 
always consider herself as the very acme of fashion if she follow 
the stage example at the distance of six months or even a year. 

It is difficult to say why during the last ten years this almost 
absurd passion for dress on the stage has increased enormously. 
With a few exceptions the play itself has not been more, or less, 
lacking in merit than it ever was, so this waives aside the natural 
conclusion that in the case of bad acting frills might cover a 
multitude of faults. Certainly in the case of the artist herself 
there might be some subtle reason in all this finery. What matter, 
for example, the entire want of facial expression when one’s eyes 
are half-blinded by the jewelled embroideries on so gorgeous 
and impossible a wrapper? Why cavil at the croakiness of the 
heroine’s voice when the hearing be blunted by that be-sequined 
or bespangled robe, which rattles like an ancient suit of mail as 
she crosses the stage? But that ungainly stride, half-way between 
a stumble and a shuffle—what of that? Ah! in the name of 
fragrant charity, is there one fair creature in the auditorium who 
does not understand her case and deeply sympathise? Why, we 
all know it were impossible to walk with skirts that trail the 
ground by many inches back and front, as ordained by the pre- 
vailing fashion. And, after all, with what uncommon grace those 
flounces fell, when, being impeded by an obdurate train, she (still 
the unhappy heroine) fails to reach the couch, and has to content 
herself with swooning across a chair, in an attitude ignominiously 
suggestive of a Dutch doll. “ Through tattered clothes small 
vices do appear ; robes and furred gowns hide all.” 

Well, well, we get hopelessly mazed in the question of cause 
and effect, but receive no answer to the questions : Is this exagge- 
rated craze for lovely raiment the cause of much slipshoddy 
carelessness on the part of the actress, or is it a more general 
lack of talent that necessitates some counterpoise in another 
direction ? 

Whatever be the solution the fact remains that at present our 
theatre closely resembles a modish West End fashion-monger’s. 
On our stage we cannot deny that “make-up” costume plays a 
big part (though so badly). Thus we always know when a red- 
faced lady appears on the scene wearing blue worsted stockings, 
she will, it is certain, impersonate an Irishwoman. When she 
opens her mouth, our faith, indeed, in her nationality receives a 
shaking, but we may depend on the worsted stockings. So in the 
case of the lady in a plaid shawl, who before many moments will 
claim Scotland as the land of her birth! Let us even go further 
out, say Surrey side, and here we see the villainess, correctly 
clothed as “the scarlet woman,” hiss through her strenuous 
part—a pause presently, then a piercing shriek, and on rushes 
one with blanched face, rolling eye, and piercing shriek. Her 
garments are sable in hue—indeed, at her entrance the know- 
ing Ones amongst us might easily guess she had been betrayed 
by the villain and is filling the part of second heroine. 

There is reason in all this, and it flatters the spectators’ powers 
of discernment by convincing them of their absolute thorough- 
hess as playgoers, for with the aid of such little traditional touches 
they detect each character at a glance ! 

But, when at one of our London theatres we see presented a 
farce from France, where the husband is, say, a provincial bank 
manager or rising young merchant, it seems slightly incongruous 
to see the wife appear on the scene in a complicated arrangement 
of every delicate material ever spun or woven. To the merest 
man amongst the audience it is palpable that the price of a few 
such garments would necessitate the outlay of their entire yearly 
mcome, and anon the lady leaves the scene, with no object, it 
Would seem, than to reappear in another miracle of the sodiste's 
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art. And this happens again and again, tiJl the eye is confused 
with clouds of finery, each change more bewildering than its 
predecessor. 

But when all’s said and done there must exist some excellent 
reason for this excessive adornment. Were the demand not there, 
the far-seeing theatrical manager would discontinue so expensive a 
supply. It fills some gap, attracts some large portion of the 
population that otherwise would not frequent the playhouse. It is 
said that “ Clothes make the man.” What a regrettable fact it is 
that we cannot say “ Clothes make the artist.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


MINE HOST ACHILLE 


MONSIEUR ACHILLE sat in his den behind the dining saloon of 
the “Grand National” in Abercorn Street reviewing the situation. 
It was late, the last customer had gone, the waiters—of which few 
were to the manner born, but had drifted into it as you do into 
most things in South Africa, from force of circumstances—were 
clearing away, and the Parisian chef was swearing in Kitchen 
Kaffir with a strong Irish brogue at the native boys outside as they 
chattered over the washing up. 

A cloud was on the brow of Monsieur Achille, and he had sipped, 
refilled and re-emptied his Zefz¢ verre until he had come to that 
point when a man of his temperament weeps. It was hard. 
Money was scarce and duns were many. este! sacré chien / 
and the rest of it. Was he not a poor devil? he asked himself. 
Was it not for reasons akin to those which now assailed him that 
Monsieur Achille had quitted /a delle France one dark night ina 
hurry—reasons for which some of his compatriots ardently desired 
his return, and were solicitous as to news of his whereabouts. 
Even Johannesburg had proved no abiding resting place, and 
Monsieur Achille had quitted the Transvaal after the Raid in 
order to explore the territories of the Chartered Company. Here 
two months since he had with true national adaptability and the 
instincts of his race opened the “ Café Grand National,” with its 
“ Private Room for Ladies,” “ The best Chef in Rhodesia,” and a 
menu half a yard long announcing “‘ Ju/zenne” (the rinsings of 
yesterday’s saucepans with a handful of desiccated vegetables 
thrown in). “ Fresh Fish” (canned somewhere in America, and 
smothered in a dubious-looking slimy fluid resembling bill-sticker’s 
paste), while “ Haunch of Mutton and red currant jelly” (other- 
wise “leg” with raspberry jam), and “ Lamb” (z.e. same leg with 
mint sauce), were among the diurnal dainties doled out on white 
enamel ware to the numerous Boys with healthy appetites who 
form the human machinery of the various Limited Liability 
Companies and Government Offices in the town. 

Mostly Boys they were who had come out with exalted ideas of 
“a free and easy” life in the B.B.P. ; who had dreamt of becoming 
the owners of phenomenal reefs during those intervals not given 
up to acute physical sufferings between Southampton Docks and 
Table Bay ; who had planked down their shilling at the Mines 
Office for a “ prospector’s licence” before they’d hardly been 
twenty-four hours in the place, and were glad enough now to 
draw their “twenty quid” a month in the Company Promoter’s 
Office—for it is the whale that swallows the smaller fish and 
thrives. 

Twenty quid! Not bad according to Home reckoning. 

“In my young days a boy would have put by at least half,” 
remarks Paterfamilias, with that happy forgetfulness fathers 
have of their own youth ; but supposing you board at a restaurant 
and pay twelve pounds in advance for your month’s “ skoff,” four 
more for your room—such as it is—and another for your Matabele 
boy, to say nothing of that little bill to the Malay lady, who gets 
up your shirts and charges you sixpence for the privilege of a 
clean collar ; well, taking all these things into consideration, the 
princely stipend of twenty pounds is apt to look foolish long before 
the thirty days have come to an end, and “stony broke’s ” the 
motto then, and “I say, old chap, call round at four, I’m hanged if 
I’ve got any change” ; by which hour the Boy takes care to be out 
on most important business, business which generally necessitates 
a vast consumption of whisky-and-soda. 
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Monsieur Achille’s boarders paid the usual twelve pounds 
which entitled them to breakfast, tiffin, and dinner; and across 
the dingy tablecloths that decked Monsieur Achille’s board, where 
the oily butter swam about helplessly amidst tepid water in a ci- 
devant green finger-bowl, where the cheese plates, glasses, and the 
cups and saucers were placed upside-down in order to minimise 
the amount of red dust they were bound to contain—across these 
tables, in a room where the atmosphere was laden with an abiding 
odour of stale cabbage water, many a firm friendship was first 
formed, taking deep root and bearing fruit in the Boy’s after-life. 

The weary waiters had departed. Monsieur Achille still sat 
sipping the greenish fluid in his liqueur glass and thinking. 
O'Flaherty, the “ French Chef,” lurched in and supported himself 
against the door-post. 

“ Begorra, Asheel !” he hiccupped forth, “ I’m blamed if that 
there mutton hasn’t gone an’ been an’ turned, an’ it’s the very 
Kaffir bhoys as won’t sleep near it—an’ small blame to them, 
sez I!” 

“Then, #02 ami, we must have curry to-morrow,” returned 
Monsieur Achille, with decision, “Curry @ /a Raja,” he murmured 
pensively, fixing his eyes on O’Flaherty’s besotted countenance ; 
“‘my friend, you have no imagination.” 

“Oh, me Christian aunt !” murmured the Irishman, as he left 
his chief’s presence, and, sprinkling a handful of pepper over the 
“‘ elevated” mutton, retired to his bunk in that waste of milk tins 
and whisky bottles that spreads from the back regions of the 
*‘Grand National” to the rear of the offices on Main Street. 

When his aide-de-camp had gone, Monsieur Achille allowed 
his eye to travel down the local news-sheet lying on the table 
before him, and there suddenly seemed some connection between 
his own thoughts and the par. headed “Grave News from the 
Transvaal : More of Kruger’s Cheek,” for his eye assumed a 
greater look of intelligence, and he hastily fetched a paper and 
pencil, on which he wrote and re-wrote, until the substance of 
what he had written ran as follows :— 


“CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL 


“ Monsieur Achille has the honour to inform his numerous 
and distinguished c/centé/e that in order to show his apprecia- 
tion of their generous support, his unbounded admiration of 
the great cause of Liberty as personified by the Flag under 
which it has been his privilege to find an asile—and, lastly, in 
order to mark his abhorrence of the Transvaal and her present 
attitude of defiance towards the great and good English 
nation—that he has reduced his terms to boarders for the 
ensuing month to £9, payable, as usual, in advance.” 


And, with this document in his hand, Monsieur Achille issued 
from his café and bent his steps towards the Zzmes office. 


The next morning a flaring pink announcement of Monsieur 
Achille’s gratitude and political partisanship was shoved under 
every door by a little black piccanin’. 

“ Hullo!” cried one cow-boy hatted, coatless youth to another, 
as they issued from their respective doors out on to the stoep. “I 
say! Prices are climbing down a bit—even Achille has reduced 
his board—three quid to the good with a Variety Show coming 
up—not bad, eh? Fancy I’ll ‘skoff’ with Achille this month ; no 
worse than the rest, after all!” And so, being the commence- 
ment of the month, on the first of which the bills fly out, and on 
the seventh of which “he pays who can,” the Boys handed the 
benevolent and smiling Achille nine pounds each, wherewith to 
have the nourishment for their inner man provided, and went their 
way jubilant at the economy they had practised. 

But behold! that night Monsieur Achille, stepping forth 
nimbly under the cover of darkness, hied him to the siding the 
mail train starts from, and unobtrusively demanded a ticket for 
De Aar ; and so it came to pass that when the Boys turned out for 
their morning’s skoff next day, the door of the “ Grand National ” 
was shut, and O’Flaherty, the Parisian chef, was “ painting the air 
pink.” But Monsieur Achille, with his pockets stuffed out with 
the paper notes representing the Boys’ monthly board, was near- 
ing the frontier, formulating new and bolder plans for a future 
career to be lived under a new name. STRACEY CHAMBERS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHINESE RAILWAYS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


THOSE who are interested in Railway Communication between 
India and China should read the article with that title in this 
month’s Fortnightly Review. It is written by Mr. James Stuart, 
an Indian engineer. His remarks on the comparative values, 
from a purely commercial point of view, of the Cape to Cairo rail. 
way and a system of lines that should establish communication 
between Calcutta and Shanghai are worth quoting :— 

“Without any wish to disparage” Mr. Rhodes’ “efforts to 
bind the Empire together by the bonds of successful trade, I would 
remark,” says Mr. Stuart, “that the conditions prevailing in Africa 
are far less favourable than those met with in China. Africa is 
sparsely peopled, and, in the words of a well-known politician, it is 
a country where the black man cannot and the white man will not 
work. How different is the case of China, with a productive soil 
and a salubrious climate, inhabited by teeming millions of tribes, 
who inherit a civilisation of no mean order! It is an unquestioned 
fact that the single province of Szechuan alone would be more 
valuable as an outlet for English goods than the whole of the Dark 
Continent.” 

The Chambers of Commerce ask that some kind of Govern. 
ment assistance should be given towards establishing railway 
communication between the Chinese and Indian Empires, It is 
not only that these are advantages of a strategic nature, which 
render it a matter of special concern to Government : “ Russia, 
with her Siberian railway, would be nowhere,” says Mr. Stuart; 
but that, unless Government will take a hand in some way or 
other, no capitalist will risk his money in the undertaking in the 
present condition of affairs in China. We have all welcomed the 
tidings of an understanding in Chinese matters between England 
and America. The firstfruits of it might well be the taking 
seriously in hand the railway question, and especially those lines 
which will neutralise the military menace of the great Siberian 
railway. C. POYNTZ SANDERSON. 

The Blanquettes, Worcester. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE NEW BOARD 
Zo the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


You have often called attention to the insecure tenure of 
assistant masters in schools; but it must not be forgotten that 
many headmasters are liable to dismissal without cause assigned. 
In many of the schemes passed by the Charity Commissioners a 
clause agreeing to this is inserted, and the headmaster elect has to 
sign it. Now in view of the common incompetence of governing 
bodies, as a rule, to decide the merits of a schoolmaster, of which 
you have given instances, it is imperative that an appeal should lie 
to the Board of Education. However honourable the members of 
these bodies may be, they should not be entrusted with irresponsible 
power. No master is likely to appeal unless he has a strong case, 
but we must legislate to cover the exceptions. A Bill will soon, it 
is to be hoped, be brought before Parliament to secure the right of 
appeal on behalf of all secondary schoolmasters ; and the public 
should see that this just and modest claim is allowed. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 


THE OPIUM CURSE 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOoK 


In your issue of October 28 Mr. McEwan states :— That 
much good results from the moderate use of opium in China 1s 
undeniable.” I am satisfied, after many years’ careful study of 
the evidence on both sides, and after having visited China to study 
the question on the spot, that, apart from the proper medical use 
of opium, no good whatever results from it. In the words of my 
lamented friend, the late Professor Legge, the translator of the 
Chinese classics, “ opium in China is evil, only evil, and that con- 
tinually.”. Every Chinaman | have ever met, with the exception 
of one who was the brother of the opium farmer at Hong Kong 
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and who tried to make a lame excuse for the traffic, has condemned 
the habit. Not least emphatic in this condemnation have been 
the opium-smokers themselves. When, in an opium den at Hong 
Kong, I put the question to a number of smokers, “ What good 
does opium-smoking do to you?” I did not need to wait for my 
interpreter to understand the sense of the chorus of answers that 
greeted with derisive laughter the very idea that any possible good 
could come out of the habit. There, as in similar dens in India, 
the earnest entreaty was for some means of escaping from the 
terrible thraldom of the habit, which, as they assured me, was 
ruining them in pocket, in health, in the esteem of their fellows, 
and in their family relations. 

Not till we have ceased to enforce our treaty right to pour 
Indian opium into China can she begin to free herself from this 
her great national curse. When we give up this unrighteous 
traffic she will have no difficulty in stopping the import from 
Persia, which is a mere fraction of that from India ; but she will 
doubtless require, and I trust we shall be glad to give, our help in 
putting down the poppy culture in China itself—a task which will 
undoubtedly be arduous, but in which all that is best in Chinese 
life will heartily join. JOsEPH G. ALEXANDER. 

Hon. Secretary, 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. 
Paris: November 17. 


[We have been compelled by imperative considerations of space 
to omit a large part of Mr. Alexander’s interesting letter.—ED.] 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE POET 
7» the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


Apropos “ White Man’s” letter from St. Paul de Loanda in 
your last issue. 

While personally preferring Captain Kettle’s breeziness and 
dogmatism to the dust and ashes of the “ City of the Soul,” I 
would like to give you a specimen of how the circulating libraries 
encourage the public taste. Some eighteen months ago my sister 
and I, at Eastbourne (not an uncultured neighbourhood), returned 
“Lavengro” and “ Aylwin,” and asked for “‘ The Coming of Love.” 
There ensued this conversation, recorded at the time :— 

LIBRARIAN. Who’s the author? 

OURSELVES. Watts-Dunton. 

L. Don’t you mean “ Aylwin” ? 

0. No. I mean “The Coming of Love ”—same author. 

L. We haven’t a book of that title. 

0, But it’s on your list. 

L. (to assistant). Jim, have we got “ Coming of Love” ? 

Jim. Top shelf—poetry—if it isn’t out. 

__ L, (with withering scorn). Oh! (To us) It isn’t a b00k, miss ; 
Ws poetry ! 

0. I know it is. 1 wish to see it. 

L. Well, I shall have to fetch the ladder from over there if you 

do want to see it. It’s mo use, you know. No one wants poetry, 
you know, 
_ We did persuade him to fetch the ladder, but we had to mount 
itourselves. So how many people have the chance of finding out 
that all Watts-Dunton and the best of George Borrow is concen- 
trated in one miraculous sonnet ? C. W. M. 

South Kensington : November 19. 


_ “Saints in Art” is the title of a very useful handbook recently 
issued by Mr. David Nutt. The author, Clara Erskine Clement, 
explains in simple language the history and attributes of the 
leading saints who figure in the great picture galleries and 
churches. Her book shows wide reading, an intimate acquaintance 
with the contents of the leading art galleries, and can safely be 
recommended to all whose acquaintance with saintly history is 
Scant, Occasionally our author shows a ladylike repugnance to 
enter into, or even contemplate, the barbarities that her subjects 
suffered ; Occasionally we strike the trite and the platitudinous ; but 
Considered as a useful introduction to certain valuable knowledge 
the book amply fulfils its purpose. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, near hedglep, Paternoster Row, 
November 24, 1899. 

My DEAR FANNy,—In music call mea classicist. My ear is not 
too retentive for my fingers, even to weary it with the reiteration 
of masterpieces. Consequently I know Beethoven better than I 
know Shakespeare. That is to say, I know ¢Ae Beethoven—not a 
Beethoven who did or did not rap a countess’s knuckles because 
she bungled while playing to him, or did or did not throw an omelet 
at a waiter because it was badly cooked. Nowin Beethoven, by Mr. 
F. J. Crowest (1), I have before me a charming illustrated volume 
about ¢he Beethoven and, incidentally, a terrible creature called the 
Public. Listen to this: “A set of parts [of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony] exist containing extraordinary excisions, especially in the 
slow movement, to show that its mutilation even was considered 
necessary before it could be fitly placed before the comprehension 
of an old-time London music-hearing audience.” To think that 
any audience could rob their lungs of one inhalation of the pure 
breath sweeping through that Scene am Bach! But the Germans 
were worse ; for the first orchestra to perform publicly the fifth 
symphony was, we are told, imbecile enough to ridicule the opening 
movement. I much appreciate the musical illustrations culled from 
the master’s works, and the useful bibliography which Mr. Crowest 
gives us. 

Another interesting work of a biographical character is Recol- 
lections of Johannes Brahms (2), by Albert Dietrich and J. V. Wid- 
mann. The translator, Dora E. Hecht, is scarcely ingenuous in saying 
that “as yet nothing in the form of a biography has been published 
in England.” Dr. Hermann Dieters’ “ Johannes Brahms” was 
issued in this country as far back as 1888, although I believe that 
his supplementary chapters, carrying the work down to the com- 
poser’s death, are not yet before the English public. I have always 
liked Brahms (apart from his music) for his appreciation of the 
greatness of Schubert. In a letter to Dietrich he writes of 
Schubert’s “Lazarus” (hardly ever heard in England): “And 
Simon’s aria! Oh, if I could send you the whole, you would be 
delighted at such sweetness.” Sweetness! that’s the word with 
which the cunning seek to dethrone Schubert. “Sugar!” they 
cry. They forget the Funeral March on Alexander I., the second 
sonata in A minor, the close of the D minor quartet! But I digress. 
Light is thrown on the sad end of Schumann in these pages. He 
tried to commit suicide by jumping into the Rhine. Ina letter 
from Mme. Schumann, dated July 21, 1854, we read :— 


“To-day I must tell you that Heaven has granted me the 
joy of receiving a first token of love from my beloved Robert. 
He gathered a nosegay. Then Fraulein R (the lady 
whom he likes so much) stepped up to him, and asked him 
whether she should send the flowers away. He said ‘Yes,’ 
and at once gave them to her. Thereupon she asked him 
where she should send them to, and fo whom? He replied, 
with a friendly look, ‘I think you know that!’ I cannot tell 
you how excited I am, but until now never knew how difficult 
it is to bear a great joy!” 





Genial is the view of Brahms. “How charming he was 
with us when we were making and guessing riddles !” writes one 
lady. He “smilingly informed me,” says Herr Widmann, the 
librettist, “that his photograph with the beard had been used in a 
schoolbook as an illustration of the Caucasian type.” We are told 
of the warm praise he bestowed on a work of a pavement artist, 
which consisted in a representation of a plate so cleverly shaded 
that it deceived the eye of the almsgiver, and caused him to be 
surprised when his coin fell on to the bare ground. Brahms was 
an “indefatigable theatre-goer,” and was an eager talker on dra- 
matic art. He pointed out to Herr Widmann “the total absence 
of any true dramatic spirit in the first act of the libretto of 
‘Fidelio’ which is generally considered particularly good, but 
which he maintained to be actually melodramatic in character. 
Possessed of extraordinary dramatic instinct, it gave him keen 
pleasure to analyse any scheme for a dramatic work.” 

Poetry and music are nearly allied, so let us pass on to Matthew 
Arnold, a poet of the steeps, thrilled with his own frost and 
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passionate withal. Never shall I forget the way that rhetorical 
outburst, the last eleven stanzas of “ A Farewell,” sounded in my 
heart one Sunday morning when a great preacher—now over- 
taken, alas! by one of the cruel tragedies of life—recited them 
in a voice so intensely sincere that the words might have 
been his own. Arnold had a gift for Miltonic expression, 
and since “ Lycidas” no better elegy than “ Thyrsis” has been 
written. And now a selection of the Poems (3), together with 
an array of fine illustrations by Mr. Henry Ospovat, comes to 
me with the mystical date 1900 on the title-page (an anticipation 
which is enough to make a bibliographer swear, by the way). 
Mr. A. C. Benson contributes an introduction which has the merit 
of giving a glimpse of Arnold the man as Mr. Benson knew him. 
Mr. Benson recalls “the rugged suavity of our lecturer ; his 
caressing all-embracing smile, thrown like a net, with a skilful 
deftness to catch all hearts ; the deferential and diffident air with 
which he advanced views which somehow one felt to be to him 
well-nigh contemptuous certainties.” 

I could have wished that the Rev. Dr. Golding-Bird had not 
given chase to his Fugitive Verses (4), for these belong to the 
great category of “noetry.” Here is a piety unimpeachable ; 
fluency indubitable, metrical variety considerable, but oh! such 
poverty of expression. If clergymen would only read Herrick, 
Crashaw, Ben Jonson, yes (I w#// say it)—J/i/ton, how much 
higher would be the standard of their verse! But instead of that 
they seem to accept “Hymns Ancient and Modern” as their 
literary standard, and this is a great mistake, because a hymn may 
be excellent as a hymn, and simply non-existent as literature. 


“Tt springs from out my heart, 
And love is more than art,” 


writes Mrs. Gregson of her verse (5), and I feel almost rebuked 
for my treatment of her brother-bard. But is it not just the love 
of art that makes art great? In her tuneful volume are several 
things, grave and frivolous, that please me, although she is guilty 
of an atrocious sonnet to Mr. Rider Haggard, containing the 
curious compliment— 


“ Thy writings tend to make the soul feel great.” 
This is a good fable, I think :— 


“¢ There lurks a serpent in the path !’ 
One cried, and fled in sheer affright. 
The sun looked down, and he beheld 
A harmless worm crawl out of sight.” 


But let us get back to our gossip, Fanny. I am either very 
lucky or Literary Reminiscences (6), by Edouard Grenier, is full of 
good things, for almost the first glance reveals a delightful anec- 
dote of Heine. He once fought a duel in rainy weather. “The 
field of honour is very dirty,” he remarked when he got there. 
M. Grenier, who is still alive, was the “ contemporary and intimate 
friend” of Lamartine, Mérimée, Heine, George Sand, and other 
celebrities. I have a sneaking kindness for George Sand, and 
am glad to find her depicted in an amiable light. The translation 
is the work of Mrs. Abel Ram. 

I am delighted to see Mr. John Murray catering for the 
children, and in the “popular edition” of J:z/een’s Journey (7) he 
does things handsomely. As for the book in itself, it may be 
described as an adaptation of the idea of “The Time Machine” 
to the service of history. Escorted by Titania, the little Irish 


1. ‘‘ The Master Musicians: Beethoven.” 
With Illustrations. London: Dent. 4s. 6d. 

2. ‘* Recollections of Johannes Brahms.” By Albert Dietrich and J. V. 
Widmann. Translated by Dora E. Hecht. London. Seeley. 6s. 

3. ‘‘ Poems.” By Matthew Arnold. With an Introduction by A. C, 
Benson. Illustrated ty Henry Ospovat. London: John Lane. 6s. net. 

4. ‘‘ Fugitive Verses.” By Rev. Robert J. Golding-Bird, D.D, London: 
Elliot Stock. 6s. 

5. ‘‘ Poems.” By Mrs. Alfred Gregson. London: Deacon. 35. 6d. 


By Frederick J. Crowest. 


6. ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences.” By Edouard Grenier. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Abel Ram. London: A. & C. Black. 6s. 
7. ‘* Eileen’s Journey: History in Fairyland.” By Ernest Arthur Jelf. 


M.A. With Illustrations. London: Murray. 6s. 
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heroine goes down the avenue of years watching events in the act 
of happening, from the siege of Lucknow to the conversion of the 
King of Tara. “Ambitious!” you ejaculate. Yes, but Mr. E, A. 
Jelf is modest ; his book contains some beautiful illustrations, ang 
the supernatural vehicle he employs is likely to carry a large 
number of children along with it. They will probably be shocked 
to learn that, in some inscrutable way, fairies are kept alive by the 
good behaviour of human beings, and that when behaviour is at a 
discount, fairies grow less. Crushed by a sense of awful responsi. 
bility, I subscribe myself yours faithfully, B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCOT 


“The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” By 
Henry Grey Graham. London: A. & C. Black. 2 vols. 24s, 


THE Scot of the eighteenth century was a wholly unique type of 
humanity. What he would have become or what would have 
become of him had he for ever remained in his coveted isolation— 
had it, for example, been possible for him (to borrow Mr. Bright's 
hypothesis of Ireland) to have cut altogether his material con- 
nection with England, to have unmoored his country from its 
fastenings in the deep and to have drifted it into mid-ocean—is too 
awful to contemplate. Happily the Union, which the Scot at first 
so greatly deprecated, has both bettered incalculably his circum- 
stances and greatly modified his characteristics. Its influence 
has been at least as great and enduring as that of Knox, and 
probably even more beneficial. 

Mr. Graham, we think, rightly recognises that the main 
factor in fashioning the Scot of the eighteenth century was the 
Kirk. He very justly remarks that “ Nowhere were Church spirit 
so keen, Church influence so far-reaching, and Church affairs so 
intimate as in Scotland.” Not only was the Scot intellectually 
and morally the product of the Kirk, but all his worldly relation- 
ships and circumstances and recreations were essentially affected 
by the training which the Kirk had prescribed for him. So far, 
then, from accusing Mr. Graham of having dealt with the eccle- 
siastical state of Scotland “on a scale too large and dispropor- 
tionate,” we are rather, on this point, inclined to impute to him a 
certain lack of thoroughness. Still, his picture of the worst aspects 
of this religious despotism is, while more detailed, even darker 
than that painted by Buckle. True, Mr. Graham makes a half- 
hearted attempt to show that Buckle’s term “ priest-ridden” is 
essentially inapplicable to Scotland by pointing out that frequently 
the ministers were the victims of the people’s tyranny rather than 
vice versa. Undoubtedly this Nemesis in the long run overtook 
and still pains the Scottish clergy. But it is merely a case of the 
biter being bit. It was the inevitable consequence of the original 
methods of the Kirk authorities. The hard and fast system of 
thought and conduct which by infinite pains they had imposed on 
the people got to be engrained in their nature, and in their hands 
became a weapon of tyranny over the clergy which has not even 
yet altogether lost its effectiveness. 

Among the influences which have assisted to deliver Scotland 
from the old religious tyranny Mr. Graham, if we understand him 
aright, would refuse a place to the poetry of Burns. “The poet,’ 
he says, “with his rich sense of humour, would be surprised at 
future generations regarding him in the part of a theological 
reformer.” Perhaps, but no more so than at their regarding him, 
as more frequently happens, in the part of the “ converted plough- 
man.” But if Burns cared nothing for theology, not the less did 
he in “ Holy Willie” inflict a mortal wound on the old Calvinistic 
bogey. True, Mr. Graham boldly asserts that in Burns’s time there 
was really no “morose Calvinism,” except in the persons of the 
Mauchline Kirk Session, and that Burns gave but “ brilliant pro- 
test for a freedom from pietistic tyranny which society in town and 
country was already enjoying” ; but he makes no attempt to prove 
this astounding assertion, and it is even whispered that “ pietistic 
tyranny is still not wholly unknown benorth the Tweed.” Apropos 
of Burns, we must direct Mr. Graham’s attention to his misquota- 
tions of the poet. There is one from “The Holy Fair” (vol | 
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p. 181), perhaps excusable ; but how are we to account for the 
following :— ' 
“ He played, and sprang, and danced it round 

Beneath, the gallows’ tree.” 


The italics indicate Mr. Graham’s emendations, 

Broken and fragmentary though Mr. Graham’s chapters may 
be from a strictly historical point of view, the picture they combine 
to give of eighteenth-century Scotland is vivid and complete ; and 
so widely does that Scotland differ from the Scotland of the present 
day that his pages bear a not remote resemblance to those of an 
explorer of a new region of the earth’s surface. 


A FRIEND OF CANNING 


“John Hookham Frere and his Friends.” By Gabrielle Festing. 
London: Nesbit. os. 


We suppose that as “people notable in their own day” go, 
Hookham Frere deserved to have his biography written. But his 
friends would have made him interesting even if himself had been 
a bore, for Canning and Coleridge and Southey were his friends, 
and he is lucky too in Miss Gabrielle Festing who tells his story. 
His family is interesting, although alleged to have come over with 
the Conqueror, for to this line of “quiet country squires with a 
happy faculty for marrying heiresses,” we owe Sir Bartle the great 
pro-consul whom we hounded into his grave to slobber over his 
memory ever after. Sir Bartle, by the bye, wrote his uncle’s Life 
in conjunction with another nephew, Mr. W. E. Frere, but lacking 
the letters written and received by him. These Miss Festing has 
collected as her excuse for this pleasant volume, and in con- 
sequence there are few pages which you shall draw blank. There 
are family letters, 1774-1801, letters from Canning, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Sir Walter himself. No! you very seldom draw 
blank. The Family Letters are good enough to keep you from 
going further. What, for example, do you make of a contemporary 
epistle by a girl to her little brother on the trial of Warren 
Hastings which she has been taken to see? “Mr. Hastings 
looked very ill. He is a little man, grey-headed; he is very 
grave... .. The Princes sit among the Lords. The King does 
not go. There is likewise a box for the Queen; but as it is never 
the custom for either the King or Queen to go for fear of 
influencing the Lords, and the Queen and Princesses had a 
mind to go, they went once like private gentlewomen in the box of 
the Duke of Newcastle. The boxes are like those at the play- 
house, covered with matting and baize ; the throne is raised a few 
steps from the ground, with a canopy over it.” We are told that 
“When Mr. Hastings comes in, he throws himself on his knees 
before the Bar which separates his box from the Peers ; but upon 
the Chancellor saying ‘ You may rise,’ he seats himself in a chair 
in the box.” 

Frere went to Eton, and thence to Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1795. Then to the Foreign Office, apparently, 
that very year, and in 1796 to Parliament for a close borough. On 
November 11, 1797, he came home, and told his parents that “a 
spirited motion for an address was supported by a most spirited 
speech of Pitt’s ; but, what was most delightful, all the House 
sung in chorus to ‘ Britons, strike home !’” If Mr. Balfour will 
give us his word of honour not to choose “ Soldiers of the Queen,” 
we should like to see the precedent followed in 1899. Frere went 
to Lisbon as Envoy Plenipotentiary, where he corresponded with 
Nelson, and was considered the “ laziest of God’s creatures.” He 
returned, married, and saw a deal of Canning. Of the latter’s 
marriage he gives an interesting account. It took place in Brook 
Street, and when Pitt, Canning, and the Rev. Mr. Leigh drove 
through Swallow Street on their way to the ceremony a fellow 
peered in at the window, and said, “ What, Billy Pitt ! and with a 
Parson, too!” “After the ceremony he was so nervous that he 
could not sign as witness, and Canning whispered to me to sign 
without waiting for him. He regarded the marriage as the one 
thing needed to give Canning the position necessary to lead a 
party.” That was the cause of nervousness, he thought. Some 
words of Canning’s at this date (1800) are pertinent to this day. 
Gracious God!” as Mr. Fox exclaims, “it makes one sick to 
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see ourselves become the object of such broad, undisguised con- 
tempt.... Do people hold up their heads? And does the 
Cabinet meet by daylight? Who kicks them individually as they 
go into the Cabinet-room ?” 

There are endless letters from Canning, some familiar, more 
on affairs of State. One about his little boy has a gentler humour 
than we associate with the chief author of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” but 
not less pleasing. We are told that the small man’s “name is 
George Charles, but he drops his Charles as you do your Hook- 
ham, never signing but to despatches nor allowing it to be 
printed except in the Red Book. . . . I do honestly think that he 
is one of the finest boys, if not the very finest, that ever was seen.” 
It is a thought most incident to parents. He writes in less genial 
fashion after a place which Junius described as one “ which every- 
body is glad of, though nobody is proud of.” The mob cheered 
and dragged the First Consul’s A.D.C. through the streets, but 
Canning : “God forgive P-—— for the hand he has has (sic) 
had in it. You will read in the papers of the drawing of Bona- 
parte’s A.D.C. through the streets of London. I envy you your 
absence from the scene of such disgrace to the Country.” Poor 
P——” occurs pretty often in Canning’s letters of this date. It is 
pleasant to find his account of the favour with which was received 
his beautiful “ Pilot which weathered the Storm ”—the last verse 
is given in facsimile on the title-page. He felt rather uncomfort- 
able, for the excellent reason that, not suffering the authorship to 
be detected, he had loudly encored it himself ! 

A substantial, pleasant chapter is devoted to the letters of 
Lady Erroll—the Irish Lady Erroll whose correspondence we 
have ere this seen in part in Lougman’s Magazine. They are 
foolish and witty and natural. ‘ My dearest man,” she addresses 
Frere—an Irishwoman all over—“ and I confess I feel great plea- 
sure to hear that hero Kellermann, who last November twelve- 
months was dictating strict humiliating terms to Emperors and 
Kings after Austerlitz, was obliged to go upon his knees to Sir 
Arthur W—— ; quite nice, I like it, /oads and quantities.” 

But we pull up, for though we could go on quoting for ever, 
we have our space to think of. Suffice it that in “J. H. Frereand 
his Friends” you will find entertainment galore, and that we have 
in nowise touched upon the best of it. 


DUMAS REDIVIVUS 


“The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey.” Posthumous 
romances by Alexandre Dumas, pére. Translated by Home 
Gordon. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 


IT is not so long since readers of Zhe Outlook learned that two 
unpublished tales by Alexandre Dumas were in the hands of Mr. 
Home Gordon. The news was a little astonishing ; but, though 
it is always safer not to dogmatise on such questions, there can 
scarcely be any reasonable doubt as to the genuineness of the new 
find. M. Apostolides, who came into possession of the original so 
far back as 1890, obtained last year from MM. Calmann-Lévy a 
satisfactory certificate of the manuscript’s authenticity, and this 
was further guaranteed by the testimony of the novelist’s son-in- 
law. The internal evidence points in the same direction. Thanks 
to Mr. Home Gordon’s patient skill, the manuscript, which was at 
first believed to be mutilated, has been cleverly pieced together, 
and we now have, complete in every particular, two more examples 
of the old magician’s cunning. “The Snow on Shah-Dagh” and 
“ Ammalat Bey” would be read, if only as literary curiosities ; but 
they are something more. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that they add to the reputation of Alexander the Great, but they 
represent fairly enough the average level of the most brilliant im- 
provisatore in fiction. Some twenty years ago superior people had 
the habit of sneering at Dumas as the novelist of uneducated 
schoolboys ; but, between them, Stevenson and Mr. Henley have 
altered all that, and have restored the conqueror to his true estate. 
It were idle to claim for him literary qualities which he had not, 
which he could not have had, which he never pretended to have. 
He will never find place in the anthologies as a master of style, an 
embodiment of the austerer literary virtues ; but he bids fair to 
hold his place among the foremost as romancer, inventor, and 
creator, and these qualities—romance, invention, and creation— 
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are precisely those which lose least in the process of translation. 
The abundant incident, the hair-breadth scapes, the persuasiveness 
of the narrative, and the lavish local colour, so characteristic of the 
impenitent vomantigue, are as prominent in “ The Snow on Shah- 
Dagh” as in any, save the very best, of the author's countless 
stories. 

Judging from the specimen page which precedes this volume, 
we should have guessed that there would be very little trouble in 
deciphering the actual script of the manuscript ; but we take it 
that the page has been chosen with a view to the reader’s infirmi- 
ties, and that the reading was found in practice to be a difficult 
piece of work. However that may be, there can be no two opinions 
as to the success with which Mr. Gordon has done his task. The 
translation scarcely contains a suggestion of a French original, and 
is executed with much spirit and movement. To anyone who 
would pass an adventurous hour or two in Turkestan, to anyone 
who has a grateful memory of “ Le Caucase” and “ De Paris a 
Astrakan,” these tales of Iskander Bey and Ammalat may be 
heartily recommended. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR 


“Is War Now Impossible?” By J. S. Bloch. With a Prefatory 
Conversation with the Author, by W. T. Stead. Translated 


from the Russian. With Maps and Illustrations. London: 
Richards. 6s. 
War, according to M. Bloch, has become impossible. And it 


has so become, firstly, because from that tribunal no definite 
decision can speedily be secured, so exhausting and determined 
will be the conflict ; and, secondly, because the cost of the process 
must be ruinous to the combatants; in other words, that war is 
only now possible at the price of suicide. “Every great State,” 
says M. Bloch in one place, “would in time of war be in the 
position of a besieged city, and the factor which always decides 
sieges is the factor which will decide the modern war. Your 
soldiers may fight as they please ; the ultimate decision is in the 
hands of famine.” It should be explained, however, that our 
author does not regard a war like that we are now waging in South 
Africa as anything more than one of the frontier skirmishes in which 
this country is frequently engaged. His theory applies only to 
the great war of imagination between two or more great nations. 

But actual events have a habit of never occurring exactly in 
the relation to each other which imagination predicts. Some un- 
appreciated factor comes to the front which puts all theories to 
fault. M. Bloch, for instance, makes much, and rightly so, of the 
extraordinary addition to the destructive agencies, but it may be 
that he overlooks the extent with which human ingenuity may be 
able to multiply its defences. It may also be doubted whether a 
modern great war, with machine guns and smokeless powder and 
rifles of fabulous range, can be more destructive to human life than 
the broadsword and the spear used to be in the ancient wars. It 
is true we are less stoical than our forefathers, we make more of 
the sanctity of life, and this is probably the strongest factor of all 
which shall go to make war in the future impossible. No one can 
have watched with any penetration the effect upon the public mind 
here of the losses sustained in South Africa without realising what 
a large part this sort of sentiment is destined to play in the world’s 
gradual departure from the war stage. 

When it is realised that war means practical annihilation to 
one of the armies engaged, and complete annihilation to the other, 
it is as nearly as possible removed from among the. tribunals to 
which nations will appeal, except for the most sacred of causes. 
How large a number of conflicts will thus be cleared from the path 
of nations can best be realised by a survey of the wars of the past. 
And thus it is possible to agree in the main with this Russian 
banker that the conditions of warfare are such as to suggest the 
ultimate, if not the immediate, destruction of war by the very dead- 
liness of war itself. At any rate, we may hope that the years to 
come have in store a better record than two hundred years of 
peace out of three thousand years of war, thirteen years of war 
for every year of peace, which is the record of the three thou- 
sand years that preceded 1861. 
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TWO POETS 


“The Vinedresser and Other Poems.” 


By T. Sturge Moore, 
London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 


2s. 6d. 


THE present scarcity of poets has been accounted for by divers 
theorists in divers ways. The world is too much with us, say 
some. All the poetry has been written, say others. And there js 
a further body of persons who hold that we have no poets because 
the public for poetry is disappearing, has, indeed, already fallen 
away to a metaphorical three men and a boy. For this “no 
public” theory much may be said. Toa great extent the market 
makes the man. The best of our fictionists begin by being poets 
They learn by childlike dim degrees that ponderable sums of 
money are not for poets. The novel, on the other hand—ah, well, 
they will try the novel. And small blame to them. But so, one 
might think, we lose certain poets—perhaps our strongest and 
soundest. Meanwhile we must put up with the faithful residuum, 
A curious feature of that residuum is that it consists almost wholly 
of new men—new men who come and sing—for this occasion 
only, as it were—and go. The latest new man is Mr. T. Sturge 
Moore. He sings a fair song, and if you hear him once you will 
want him to sing again. For example :— 


Alas, there is but wind and rain abroad, 
Fatiguing warmth that tempts the sharded buds! 
1 would I were a god of stone to hoard, 

Like russet grange, the summer’s golden floods, 
All that Greece knew of beauty in her youth— 
Handless and footless, from an isle aloof 
Watching a mainland near across the sea, 

Since heroes on white horses, buoyantly, 
Chanting rode by to meet the dawn of truth. 


Like some fair marble god, who pays no heed 
To any day, in comely trance elate, 

While honey-laden summers circling speed, 

As echoes through a stone reverberate, 
Thrilling his stillness—as a song is held 
Spell-bound within the temple, where it swelled, 
Long after all the choristers have ceased ; 

So would I be and never more released 

To learn how men from such fair gods rebelled. 


We have had nothing quite like that these sundry tedious 
years. Nor is it by any means a fluke on Mr. Moore’s part ; for 
the title poem of his volume—a poem of 150 lines—may be 
counted just as great in its way; a piece of sheer classicism, 
finely done, and well-nigh flawless, - Here is a stanza :— 


Yet to such cool wood tank some dream might dip : 

Vision of Aphrodite sunk to sleep, 

Or of some sailor let down from a ship, 

Young, dead, and lovely, while across the deep, 

Through the calm night, his hoarse-voiced comrades chaunt— 
So far at sea, they cannot reach the land 

To lay him perfect in the warm brown earth. 

Pray that such dreams there haunt ! 

While, through damp darkness, where thy tun doth stand 
Cold salamanders sidle round its girth. 


At the back of the book, too, there is some excellent blank verse, 
and more than half of the medial lyrics and sonnets are lyrics and 
sonnets of unexceptionable quality. Yet at times Mr. Moore 
commits himself strangely :— 


Row till the waves outstripped 
Give up dead beat. 


he says ; while in another place we have :— 


Through perfumed silences their lashes black 
Beat slow ; from soft electric fingers he, — 

In colourless grey indolence, hears crack 
’Neath tyrant nails the death of each small flea. 


Blemishes like these apart, however, “ The Vinedresser” is a book 
to reckon with. There is sufficient strength and individuality 
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about Mr. Moore’s work to render it, at {least, convincing ; it is 
done almost entirely in the Hellenic spirit, and it is clearly the 
work of one to whom beauty stands for everything. 


“The Forest Chapel, and Other Poems.” By Maxwell Gray. 
London: Heinemann. ¢s. 


Maxwell Gray affects pretty bindings and apparently means 
that her volumes shall be known by their wear as well as their 
worth. The cover of this one brings suggestions of a sylvan 
glade—a forest chapel of light amid festooning shadows—as the 
identical green-and-gold in “Ribstone Pippins” subserved the 
idea of orchard opulence. You will seldom pick up a prettier 
book than this, and the inner matter of it is very shapely stuff also 
and of pleasant flavour: the flavour not of absolute poetry, 
perhaps, but of good reading, good thinking and undoubted good 
feeling. There is hardly a poem here that does not contain some 
thought that was worth expressing, and Maxwell Gray’s"means of 
expression serve her remarkably well. But she ought not to have 
dashed the reader's enjoyment of, say, “ Love’s Revel,” by an 
evasive preface in which she speaks of the lyrical ego beingfnot 
always or often the personal one. “Some even think it was not his 
own, but the general heart of man, that Shakespeare unlocked with 
the sonnet-key.” None of those lyrical egoists, the poets, have 
given in to that belief except Browning, and he finds himself in 
queer company. But if Maxwell Gray has not the courage of her 
emotions she must even have the pretext of her opinion. In any 
case she would have done well to omit most of the “loyal and 
patriotic” strains, which have obscured even from 7/e Outlook's 
lynx-eyed First Glancer the pensive and humane pre-occupations 
of what he calls her muse. The present critic is of the domestica- 
ted variety and likes sentiment, and is glad that the poetess has 
had the courage to include among the excellences of Lost Tiny 
her habit of maternity. 


Now you are gone, how much is gone, 
Small friend, how much to ponder on ; 
I miss the quarrels, soon appeased, 
Mad pranks and wilfulness ; all pleased, 
But most the blissful motherhood, 
The jealous, constant care, the food 
Scarce snatched, the sport foregone, to keep 
‘The blind warm nestlings safe. 

Oh, deep 
Mysterious mother-heart that holds 
All young frail life in silken folds 
Of self-forgetting tenderness, 

Patient and wise and sure! We bless 
With spirit bowed, the hand divine 
That wove through all the vast design 
This thread of gold, assurance dear 
Of Love at life’s heart mastering Fear. 


There are many pretty touches of description in this poem, which 
will commend themselves to the friendly observer of cat-and- 
kittenkind. As example of a larger theme, largely conceived and 
handled, we may quote :— 


PH(EBUS 


How glorious are thy goings, radiant sun, 

How springest thou fresh-pluméd from the deep, 
Thy golden tresses, bound with dream starred sleep, 

Free-shaking, glad and proud thy course to run! 

On rose-flecked, amber roads the wheels are spun 
Of thy bright chariot, where, with eager sweep, 
Thy thought-swift coursers scale the difficult steep, 

Unresting, though the glowing height be won. 

And when, returning with unbated zest, 

Thy steeds flash downward from the azure plains, 
How kingly dost thou vail thy burning crest, 

Loosing from glowing hands the jewelled'reins, 
Beneath the rubied wave, whose charmed breast 

Rich memory of the splendour long retains ! 


But for such adjectives as “thought-swift” this sonnet is not un- 
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worthy of any acknowledged modern master in that kind. The 
verses are frequently reminiscential in thought or phrase. Thus 
the opening lines of the above call to mind a passage somewhere 
in Ruskin, while “Alice” sends our thoughts wandering after 
Oriana and Helen of Kirkconnel. But this only proves that 
excellent communications have influenced the manner of the muse 
aforesaid ; which is as it should be. 


THE TRUE NOVEL 
“On Trial.” By Zack. London and Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 


OvR chief quarrel with Zack’s earlier volume, “ Life is Life,” was 
with the lack of patience it displayed. The end of each story 
was uppermost throughout, whereas, taken rightly, the end should 
have emerged through proper gradations of cunningly selected 
detail. The effects were there right enough, but rudely dis- 
counted in advance by the opening intensity of the narrative. The 
book, therefore, lacked that first essential of all true art—contrast. 
We said as much at the time, standing apparently churlish,’almost 
alone, aside from the majority of Zack’s critics. For the elemental 
emotionalism of her work had carried all before it. 

“On Trial,” our author's second venture, is, however, some- 
hing to be unreservedly thankful for. In workmanship alone it 
is one of the finest pieces of fiction that have latterly been issued 
in this country. A minor tragedy, it moves inevitably towards 
extinction without noise or melodrama. The various characters 
are displayed without the striking of one false note, the dance 
wherein they figure moves without a jar. There is no superfluity, 
no meagreness, and throughout we feel that our author under- 
stands, sees the pity of it all, but is powerless to avert the final 
catastrophe. 

It is Dan Pigott, the central figure, who is on his trial. A 
coward from the opening sentence to his death on the moor, he is 
given chance after chance to play the man. But word or action 
fail him, and he can only stand powerless, knowing himself for 
the cur he is as he lies or pays for the postponement of the evil 
hour. Too faint-hearted to stand by his regiment, which has been 
ordered out to India on active service, Dan Pigott has so far 
played on the fears of his sweetheart Phoebe that she sends him 
the fifteen pounds wherewith to buy his discharge. Arrived in 
their native village he finds that Phoebe has stolen the money and 
is in disgrace. 


‘“ Lashing himself into a fury of repentance, he determined 
to go boldly forward and take his stand by Phocbe’s side. 
‘It be true,’ he would say, ‘that her stole the money ; but 
*twor for me her did it. If blame you must, blame me.’ 
Afterwards Phcebe and he would marry and live things down. 
The phrase ‘ Live things down’ pleased him ; there was some- 
thing fine about the sound of it ; he had a keen sense for the 
histrionic in a situation. Then the cart slowly turned the 
corner into his uncle’s yard ; he saw two of the farm hands 
look across at it with a slow grin. The suspicion that he was 
the cause of their merriment thrust itself upon him. He 
jumped from the cart, and strode away across the moor.” 


At the laughter of these rustics his heroic mood changes. “‘What 
call had her to steal? What call had her to bring shame on me 
and her?’ he exclaimed with a rough sob. ‘Folks ’ull never 
forget it, and her has made me a fool before ’em all.’” 

Between these two extremes the rest of Dan’s days are passed. 
Alternately resolving to own up, cost what it may, and then failing 
miserably at the critical moment; alternately blaming himself 
and Phoebe; led into further baseness by Silas Trustgore, who 
has found the letter that was sent with the money ; despised and 
known for the cur he is by the uncle who employs him, Dan Pigott 
endures the tortures of the damned, yet cannot extricate himself 
by speaking out. 

Beside this figure stands Phoebe, half child, half woman, a 
tender creation and a wistful, suffering her punishment in silence, 
and in the end heroically refusing to lend herself to a further 
tightening of the chain by which Dan is bound. “I won’t have 
no hand in making a slave of ’ee,” she says, when asked for 
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money to appease the blackmailing Trustgore. “I'd rather zee 
’ee turned out o’ the varm. I’d rather see ’ee dead at my feet than 
in the power o’ sich a man.” 

Amid a finely sketched group of subsidiary figures these two 
move ; strange twisted Puritan characters for the most part wor- 
shipping a god as heathen and personal as any known to their 
Pagan forbears. It is nothing less than genius that Zack has 
brought to bear on her portrayal of Mary Anne Wort, the old 
maid who refuses Silas Trustgore despite herself and dies of lone- 
someness ; on Martha Stiggins, the exquisite comedy of whose 
visit of reconciliation is memorable. George Eliot has not bettered 
this : “ If there is one pussen more than another who understands 
the joys of heaven, ’tis myself. The Jidgement Day will be a fine 
upstanding moment ; but many’s the time I’ve wondered why the 
Almighty, with all eternity before Him, shudn’t spread the jidging 
out more.” 


FEUERHEERD THE CELLARER 


“The Gentleman’s Cellar and Butler's Guide.” By H. L. Feuer 
heerd, of Oporto. London: Chatto & Windus. Is. 


We like Mr. Feuerheerd, of Oporto, very much. In a preface 
to the handy little work before us, he says: ‘“ Readers who may 
take the volume up will readily perceive that it was not exclu- 
sively written for the butler. Remarks and criticism on the customs 
and fashions of society have slipped in which palpably do not con- 
cern the butler, but which 1 would not willingly eliminate from my 
text.” The italics, of course, are ours. We have looked for these 
remarks and criticisms “ which do not concern the butler,” and we 
cannot find them. Perhaps Mr. Feuerheerd would point to the 
following : “ Many people want a lump of ice in their glass. A 
German poet once said, ‘ Man’s will is his sanctuary,’ so if a man 
wants his wine (champagne) thus spoiled, or if it be a lady’s will, 
I suppose you must abide by it and drop the bit of ice into the 
glass, but do not do so with a fof.” Yet here, surely, the butler is 
concerned, if not as regards the German poet, at any rate as 
regards the flop. 

To be quite serious, however, “The Gentleman’s Cellar and 
Butler’s Guide” is a really excellent booklet, and one with which 
all persons having the handling of private cellars should make 
themselves acquainted. It is written in a gossipy and interesting 
style ; the author evidently knows his subject from A to Z, and 
the rules and hints he gives respecting such matters as bottling, 
binning, decanting, service, the treatment of special wines, and the 
like cannot fail to prove invaluable both to butlers and their 
employers. In addition to wines, spirits and liqueurs are dealt 
with. In the matter of spirits our author’s advice to the butler is 
“to serve as little as he can, and to drink less.” Clearly advice of 
the soundest. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


DECEMBER the Ist is the date fixed for the publication of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s play, “ Paolo and Francesca.” It is beyond 
doubt a fine piece of work, and must enhance Mr. Phillips’s already 
considerable reputation. Mr. Swinburne, dramatist though he is, 
has never yet written a play which could be produced. He will 
not write for the manager. Mr. Phillips, on the other hand, is 
giving us poetical drama that is stageable. 


From Ruskin Hall, which was only lately founded “to bring 
some of the exceptional advantages of Oxford within the reach of 
working men,” come to us the first and second numbers of its 
organ, Young Oxford. Members of the University are loud in 
their disapproval of this plain-spoken sheet. Dons and under- 
graduates are alike incensed ; for Ruskin Hall frowns impartially 
on either, and holds up its own views, aspirations, and physique 
with so smiling a self-satisfaction that we perforce smile with it. 
Ruskin Hall, in short, stands for perfection all through the 
number, while dons are held up to public scorn as mere recep- 
tacles of unassimilated learning, and undergraduates know no 
middle way between the “grind” and the “sport.” “Combine 
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intellectual and physical labour every day forevery man and we shal} 
have moral, normal beings living in harmony with the interests of 
their kind in place of freaks” is Young Oxford's advice to the 
undergraduate. Which may be good sense, but is particularly 
bad manners, especially as the undergraduates began by being 
really well-disposed to the new foundation. Young Oxford js 
very young, and has made for itself more enemies in an initia} 
number than any periodical that was ever started. The main 
thesis in the philosophy of its conductors is that every occupant of 
Ruskin Hall is a budding Ruskin. This, though possible, can up 
to the present hardly be considered as proven. 


Mr. Sidney Lee has been describing how Shakespeare is pro- 
duced in the Austrian and German theatres for essentially popula 
audiences. They get the British dramatist regularly, and in all his 
variety, and although the dresses and scenic arrangements are of 
the simplest, he does not spell ruin—very far from it. Contrasting 
all this with the elaborate scenic order that characterises the few 
Shakespearean revivals in London, Mr. Lee has been tempted to 
wonder if we can account for the difference by a decay of 
imagination in the Briton. Dramatic critics may explain it other- 
wise—dramatic critics can explain anything—but there is little 
doubt that in the artistic and esthetic order, imagination has 
decayed, and lamentably, in this country. It has practically 
passed altogether from contemporary poetry, while as regards 
fiction, its lack is a chief explanation of the “ besotting particularity” 
that inspired Stevenson’s cry: “To hell with Roland and the 
scraper” (as quoted last week). Indeed, the decay of imagination 
explains many things that trouble the thoughtful just now. 


In a sense, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton was the poetess of 
the Anglo-Saxon alliance before it was mentioned in the news- 
papers. Her muse joined America and England while yet, to the 
man in the street, they were rival concerns. To some minds Mrs, 
Moulton seems to have lived half her life on the Atlantic Ocean, 
so frequent have been her English visits. She has sung it, too, in 
its many moods, from the beautiful to the ravening : 


“ The live-long, blank, interminable way, 
Blind with the sun and hoarse with the wind’s cry.” 


“At the Wind’s Will” is the title of her volume of lyrics and 
sonnets just issued by the firm of Macmillan. It contains some 
old friends, and emphasises the qualities of instinctive tenderness 
and melancholy which have marked her song from the first. Her 
Anglo-American spirit reappears in the section “At Death's 
Postern,” which contains sonnets on the passing of Tennyson, 
Browning, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Russell Lowell, and Philip 
Burke Marston. 


When the war is over, or even before that happy consum- 
mation, we shall probably be more or less inundated with books 
of the “Kitchener to Khartoum” order. Judging by the quality 
of their “ copy,” Mr. G. W. Steevens, Mr. Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, and Mr. Nevinson, not to mention sundry other correspondents, 
have each got ultimate volumes in their eye, and we believe that, 
in one case at least, definite arrangements for publication have 
been made. Surely the once broad line of division between letters 
and journalism is becoming wonderfully narrow. 


War and the fine arts also appear for once to have made 
up their minds to go hand in hand. At any rate the trouble in 
the Transvaal is bringing to light some pretty vigorous artistic 
talent. Mr. Rossi Ashton’s cartoons in the Sw# make a fine 
example in point. His “Man at the Wheel,” the other day, and 
his “ Ready to Strike at Last,” in the Sw of Wednesday, had a 
freeness and breadth of execution about them which are all too rare 
even in this era of strong black-and-white work. The remaining 
evening papers seem to content themselves with portraiture and 
ingenuity. The Sar has from time to time given us excellent 
likenesses of prominent men at the front, while the Evening News 
is running a sort of study in Krugerian expression—the pictures 
representing Mr. Kruger at the top of a ladder and the British 
Tommy gradually climbing up to him. Day by day the Tommy 

{Continued on page 552 
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DIGBY, LONG & GO.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DESIRE OF MEN. By L. T. Meape, Author 
of ‘The Medicine Lady,” &c_ Cloth, 6s. [Fourth Edition in preparation. 
St. Yames's Budget.—‘** The Desire of Men’ is not the sort of book to read on a 
wild winter's night when one is alone in the house. It has to do with a species of human 
vampire ; its leading idea is the possibility of old age staving off death by preying on the 
vitality of youth, It would beacrime to spoil the treat which awaits lovers of the 
supernatural and uncanny in Mrs. Meade’s pages.’ 


THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS. By Mrs. Leiru-Apams, 


Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Kate,” “‘ Accessory after the Fact,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Shortly, 


ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. Rosinson, 


Author of ‘‘ Grandmother's Money,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [F¥ust out. 


THE YELLOW BADGE. By Jean Mippiemass, Author 


of “A Girl in a Thousand,” &c. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition, 


A ROMAN MYSTERY By Ricnarp Bacor. Cloth, 6s. 
BEYOND THESE DREAMS. By G. Beresrorp Firz- 


Gera.p, Author of “‘ An Odd Career,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A CRAZY MOMENT. By Saran Tyr er, Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Yust out. 


THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES. By W. Carter 


Pratrs, Author of ‘“‘ The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


A TREBLE SOLOIST. By Hartey Ropney, Author of 


“ Hilda,” ‘‘ Horatio,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Fust out. 


THE RED-HEADED MAN. By Fercus Hume, Author 


of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Cloth, 6s. (Second Edition. 


TRESPASSERS WHO WERE PROSECUTED. By Sani 


Grant, Author of ‘A New Woman Subdued,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK PEASANT STORItS. By New Wynn WiLLIAMs, 


Author of ‘ The Green Field,” &c. Cloth, 6s. Just out. 


A TORN-OUT PAGE. By Dora Russett, Author of 


“ Her Promise True,” &c. [ Shortly. 
J 


THE SECRET OF MARK PEPYS. By Freperick J. 


Procror, Author of ‘‘ Timothy Twill’s Secret,” &c. Cloth, 6s. Illustrated by 
the Author. | Shortly. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. By M. E. Wincuester, Author of 


“Little King Rannie,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


A COMEDY OF THE CLOTH. ByT. A. Lewis. Cloth, 6s. 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


LAST WEEK 


Special Offer Closes Nov. 30th 


A SAVING OF TWENTY SHILLINGS 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA 


THE LATEST BIBLE DICTIONARY 


For Prospectus with Full Particulars apply to 
A. & C. BLACK, Sono Sevarr, LONDON 


Proprietors and Publishers of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





MESSRS. GARDNER, DARTON & 00.'S LAST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newsorr. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 


Introduction by GrorGe SaintTspury. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

The prettiest and most complete collection." — Westminster Gazette. 

“It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —Black and White. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


1 LIVED AS | LISTED. By Avrreo L. Maitranp. 


With Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from Drawings by A. G. Walker. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A NOBOOY’S SCRAP BOOK, By the Popular Author 


and Artist of ‘* Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the 
Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated boards, 3s. 6d. 


tHE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARGET AT THE MANSE, By Evuer F. Hevpte. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By Epmenn Mircuett. 


With numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SUNDAY, Reading for the Young. 4s. illustrated 
paper boards ; 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready, 
’ 46 large pages and over 240 Original Illustrations. 
, We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
° servance in the schoolroom and nursery."—7 ves. 
“ ‘Sunday’ is an old favourite, and is as good as ever.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


MAcLEop. Introduction by Professor Hates. Numerous Illustrations by A, G, 
Walker, Sculptor, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE bY 
\ WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bownter 


Suarre, With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
. * Birds and their ways receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe and 
from Mr, Elwes, and much solid information is conveyed by them in the most attractive 
orm, —Scotsman, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts cf the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. A Novel 


by W. Scorr Kinc, Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six 9 
|Ready. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is a good deal of graphic 
description.” _ 7 ae 


QUINFORD. By Arrtnur H. Howes. 


Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six Shillings. ’ 
The ATHENA UM.—*‘ Full of clever passages....... The book is from a know- 
ing hand.” 


THE DOME : an —er Monthly 


Magazine and Review of Architecture, Literature, Music, and the Graphic Arts. 
Fep. gto. One Shilling net. No. 13 (the First Part of a New Volume) now 
ready, with 8 Full-page Plates (on grey and brown mounts), “‘ The Lover of 
the Queen of Sheba,” by Arthur Symons; a reprint of Rossetti's “‘ Hand and 
Soul,” and many other items. 
The MORNING POS T.—‘ The man or woman who revels in the popular sixpenny 
magazines may be earnestly advised to avoid * The Dome.’” 


THE DOME is also issued in Quarterly 


Volumes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Four Volumes are now ready. 

Vol. IV. contains about 250 pages, including a Frieze (20 x 84 inches), a Colour 
I 

print after Hiroshige, and many other Full-page Plates. 


THE DOME (Old Series, 1897-98). The 


Publishers have succeeded in making up a limited number of complete sets of the 
First Series of The Dome which are now for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas- 
bound volumes (8+ x 6} x 2inches). Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each 
net. When sold separately, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 of Zhe Dome (Old Series) are now 
raised in price to zs. 6d. each. 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Travelling 


Record of German Operatic Music. By Vernon BLacksurn. Imp. 16mo, 
boards, price One Shilling net. (Ready. 





‘*SIXPENNY BELLES LETTRES.” 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. By T. W. H. 


CRosLanD. Fep. 8vo. paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. 
[Second Edition ready. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


FIFTY FABLES. By T. W. H. Crostanp. Fep. 
8vo. paper wrapper, price Sixpence net. (Ready. 


*_* In response to many requests the Publishers have arranged to issue ‘* Six- 
penny Belles Lettres” in full Buckram gilt. Price One Shilling net each. 


THE VINEDRESSER. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
The LONDON LETTER.—“ He bas achieved his difficult feat miraculously...... 
A poem written in English in 1899 in which the very spirit of the ancient world resides. 
It reads like a splendid translation from some richly-coloured Greek original.” 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 16mo. 


3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


By T. Sturce Moore. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ARTIST'S LIBRARY. 
GIOVANNI BELULINI. By Rocer E. Fry. Three 


Photogravures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fcp. 4to. (8 by 6} inches). 
Cloth back, price 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. With Twenty Full- 
page Plates (four of which are in Colours). Price 2s. 6d. net. Number I. of 
“The Artist’s Library.” 

Vols. III.-X of this Library are in active preparation. They are ‘‘GOYA,” by 
Witt Rortuenstein; “ ALTDORFER,” by T. Sturc—e Moore; ‘‘ALFRED 
STEYENS,” by D. S. MacCott; ‘‘ JOHN COZENS,” by Laurence Binyon ; 
“PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA,” by H. P. Horne; ‘* CONSTABLE,” by C. J. 
Hoimes; ‘‘ VANDYCK,” by Lionet Cust; and ‘*CRANACH,” by Campseti 
Dopcson. 

In spite of their very low price the volumes of the Artists Library are produced 
with the greatest possible care. The letterpress is on antique-laid paper, and the 
plates (the engraved surface of which averages thirty square inches) are separately 
printed. The volumes are strongly and appropriately bound with white cloth backs 
and blue sides. 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: their 


Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By JoseErH Croucn and Epmunp 
BuTLer. Fcp. 4to. with 150 Illustrations (many of which are Full-page Plates), 
a Frontispiece after Diirer’s ‘‘St. Jerome in his Study,” and several coloured and 
folding Plates, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
%_* This important work treats of the apartutents of the modern house one by one. 
It is not a text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the 
modern spirit and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, 
decorated, and furnished. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Med. 
16mo. Bound suitably for a Christmas present. One Shilling net. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Expresses itself in delicate and sensitive 
language.” 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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mounts higher, and day by day “the old man obstinate” becomes 


more dolorous of aspect. When Tommy gets within kissing 
distance, as it were, the band should play. 


It is curious that the weekly journal which has the greates 
number of artists at the seat of war will not issue its first number 
until the beginning of next year. We refer, of course, to 
Mr. Shorter’s new venture, the name of which is still a secret, 
even if decided upon. This paper has secured the exclusive 
services of no fewer than four artists, including Mr. W, B,. 
Wollen, R.I., and Mr. Ernest Prater, all of whom have already 
taken up their duties in South Africa. Such enterprise, as the 
woeful wag might say, is Shorter bring its reward. 


The rush of autumn books usually lasts until the second week 
in December. Then Christmas makes the bookseller so busy that 
he has no time to talk to a publisher’s traveller, no time to look 
at more new books. But this year, owing to the war, the stream 
of books is already falling away. Of course books must continue 
to come out, being once printed, bound, and announced. What 
happens is that important volumes which can be delayed are being 
delayed. South African books are having a small boom; but 
that hardly consoles the general world of letters. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel, &c. 


“‘THE New Pacific,” by Hudert Howe Bancroft, deals with the story 
of that ocean ; and is the more interesting owing to the developments that 
have followed the China-Japan and Spanish-American Wars. The author 
has collected a great mass of information which he knows how to set out 
with skill and discrimination. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 738. 145.) 

‘The Transvaal and the Boers: a Short History of the South 
African Republic, with a Chapter on the Orange Free State,” by W. £. 
Garrett Fisher, M.A.: Before the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State pass out of independent existence, many may be glad 
to read their story in a convenient and impartial form.” The same is here 
presented, and the book is well written and noticeably free from bias, 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 394. 10s. 6d.) 

** Legends of the Bastille, by Frantz Funck-Brentano, with an intro- 
duction by Victorien Sardou, is translated by George Maidment, and 
evidently whitewashes the much maligned prison whose story it records. 
The subject is a fascinating one, and the author seems to have done well 
with his opportunities. (Downey. Pp. 275. 6s.) 

*‘ The Highest Andes,” by Z. A. /'it:Gerald, with chapters by Stuart 
Vines, M.A., F.R.G.S., and contributions by Professor Bonney, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., G. C. Crick, F.G.S., R. F. Pocock, G. A. Boulanger, F.R.S., 
SF. H. Burkill, and Philip Gosse. A record of the first ascent of Acon- 
cagua and Tupungato in Argentina, and the exploration of the surrounding 
valleys. One of the handsomest books of travel we have seen this season ; 
entertaining, and finely illustrated. (Methuen. Pp. 390. 30s.) 

** Henry Irving: a Record and Review,” by Charles Hiatt: “ In the 
following pages I have tried to give a straightforward account of Sir 
Henry Irving’s theatrical career, from the time of his first appearance at 
Sunderland in 1856 to the recent production of ‘ Robespierre.’” The book 
is a painstaking record of a distinguished career, and is lavishly illustrated 
with portraits and caricatures of its subject. (Bell. Pp. 282. 75. 6d.) 

‘* Literary Reminiscences,” by Edouard Grenier, translated from the 
French by Mfrs. Adel Ram, includes chapters on Heine, Lamartine, 
Musset, George Sand, Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, and a host of the author's 
contemporaries. A graceful and fascinating book. (Black. Pp. 397- 65:) 

‘© A Book of Bachelors,” by Arthur W. Fox, M.A. The lives of a 
handful of notable men who omitted to marry ; among them being Sit 
Henry Wotton, Robert Burton, Abraham Cowley, Thomas Coryate, and 
Henry Peacham. The author has style, and has been to the best authori 
ties for his material. The biographies are good, though the reason for 
their appearance together may be reckoned of the flimsiest. (Constable. 
Pp. 450. 16s.) # 

** A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870, ° 
by William Harrison Woodward, is a volume of the ‘* Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges”: ‘‘It is to be understood that the 
subject-matter of the present book should be read in conjunction with a 
good general history of England.” A suggestive and useful introduction 
to a subject that should be uppermost in the education of every English- 
man, (Cambridge, The University Press, Pp. 326. 45.) 
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Essays, Criticism, Belles Lettres 


Bayreuth and Munich: a Travelling Record of German Operatic 
Art,” by Vernon Blackburn, is a suggestive little work, good all through. 
It tells you why Bayreuth has served its purpose, how it has affected 
German opera, and instances Munich as a centre possessing most of the 
advantages and none of the drawbacks of present-day Bayreuth. (The 
Unicorn Press. Pp. 64. 15.) 

‘Love Letters of a Musician.” A bundle of charming di//ets doux, 
very sweet and very slight. This is the style: ‘* A fairy frigate floated by 
my window to-day, bound for some port on the airy sea. . . . In spite of 
its elusiveness, I captured it and set it free, a winged kiss, to find your 
cheek.” If lovers would make it a rule to write thus winningly breach of 
promise cases might be worth hearing. The author is A/iss Myrtle Kead. 
(Putnams, Pp. 170. 75. 6d.) 

“The Unpublished Legends of Virgil,” collected by Charles Godfrey 
Leland, Folk tales and traditions about Virgil, gathered chiefly among 
“witches or fortune-tellers,” and now printed for the first time. Poets 
in need of untouched romantic subjects will find this volume something in 
the nature of a gold-mine. Several of the tales, too, are ‘‘ merry.” 
(Stock. Pp. 208. 55.) 

“Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters,” by Zvbert 
Hubbard. The painters whose ** homes” have been made the object of 
the author’s pilgrimages include Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Titian, Van Dyck, Landseer, Gustave Doré, and others. There is more 
“life” than ‘* home” in each case, however, and Mr. Iubbard’s style 
is popular.” A dainty and beautifully illustrated volume. (Putnams. 
Pp. 498. 6s.) 

“In Little Bohemia: a Light Comedy in Three Acts,” by 4. De 
Marsay, contains some brightly written dialogue, and is, on the whole, 
clever. The scene is laid in a studio, the owner whereof and his girl- 
pupil ultimately come to a touching understanding. (Allen. Pp. 94. 2s.) 

“ The Story of Tristan and Iseult.” One of the series of ‘* Arthurian 
Romances Unrepresented in Malory,” translated into English from the 
German of Gottfried von Strassburg by Jessie LZ. IVeston, with designs by 
Caroline Watts. Very welldone. (Nutt. Pp. 128 and 160. 2 vols. 4s.) 

‘Country Matters in Short.” Essays on such subjects as ‘* Fancy 
Pigeons,” ‘*The Cuckow,” ‘* Forestry,” ‘*Cub-hunting,” and ‘ The 
Modern Dog.” Brisk and entertaining. The author is AZr. W. F. Collier. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 194. 35. 6d.) 

“Rural Life: its Humour and Pathos,” by Caroline Gearcy. Plea- 
sant anecdotal bucolics. The author has an ambling, gossipy style, and 
knows her villages. (Long. Pp. 260. 6s.) 

“Saunterings in Bookland.” An anthology of bookish essays by 
various writers from William de Britaine to Richard Le Gallienne, selected 
and edited by Joseph Shaylor. A pretty book and good to read. (Wells, 
Gardner. Pp. 136. 35. 6d.) 

“Soldiers of the Queen,” by Horace Wyndham. The plain man’s 
pathway to the Reserve, that is to say, the life-history of Mr. Thomas 
Atkins from the time of entry to the time of leaving the Queen’s service. 
Breezily written and decidedly humorsome. (Sands. Pp. 264. 3s. 6d.) 


Verse 


“At the Wind’s Will,” by Zowzse Chandler Moulton. <A book of 
thoughtful lyrics and sonnets, with rather a sad note in them, Many of 
the sonnets, such as ‘Summoned by the King” and ‘A Prayer in the 
Dark,” are very stately. Distinctly the work of a poet of more than 
average parts. (Macmilian. Pp. 172. 6s.) 

“Selected Poems,” by Annie Matheson. Reprinted, with additions, 
from the author’s previous volumes, ‘‘The Religion of Humanity,” 
“Love Triumphant,” &c. Really sincere and inspiring verses, touched 
with a devotional tenderness which is quite out of thecommon. A portrait 
of Miss Matheson forms the frontispiece of the volume. (Frowde. Pp. 
152. 25. 6d.) 

“Boadicea : a Play in Four Acts, and Poems for Recitation,” by A/rs. 
Aylmer Gowing. ‘* Boadicea” reads well and finishes movingly, despite 
> triteness of the subject. But the ‘‘ Poems for Recitation ” are like 

ist 
‘* Have you heard the fame of our comrade, sirs, 
Young Martin Ernest Sprague ? 
Do you mind the tale of that gallant life, 
With more than a memory vague ?” 


How long, Mr. Sims, how long? (Kegan Paul. Pp. 118. 435. 6d.) 

“By Shore and Wood,” by IV. Cuchdertson. Verses pitched in a not 
over cheerful key. Some of the author’s transcripts from nature are above 
the average. (Thin, Pp. 158.) 


[Continued on page 554. 
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J, NISBET & CO.’S LIST, 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814-1871. 


By Botton Kine, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be ¢#e history of the Italian 
movement." — Spectator. 


“* The only adequate political history during th t yi is 
utacan ae nome gry y g the present century in the English or 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. Edited 


by G. Festinc. Demy 8vo. 1os. net. 


Re A most delightful and valuable book.” —I/anchester Guardian. 
“As entertaining as it is ably and tastefully compiled.” —G/asgow Herald. 
A delightful book........ very entertaining and valuable.”"— Word. 








THE LATEST LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: @ Personal Study. By 


ARTHUR Paterson. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, ros. net. [Vow ready. 
** An interesting and valuable historical biography.”— Scotsman. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Fevix Moscueres. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 6s. 
“ A decidedly entertaining book.” —7imes. F 
** Charmingly written....+++. delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting.” 
Truth. 








DANTON. By Huarre Be toc, B.A. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 
‘* Mr. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to dis- 
place it.” —Scotsman. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By Maxrix 


A. S. Hume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.”— Spectator. 





J. NISBET & CO., LTp., 21 Berners Street, W. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY DR. DABBS. 
1.—BEFORE GOOD NIGHT: being a Little Story 


Told toa Little Child. 6d. 
‘* One of the most charming little tales that ever delighted the ears of a story-loving 
child."—Aderdeen Fournal. 


2.—THE MANOR INN: a Tale of a Lost Impression. 
2s. 6d 
“ An original and ingeniously-developed story of a highly sensational kind.” 


Morning Post. 
3.—-THE DREAM: a Phantasy. is. 





[Ready shortly. 
Cc. W. DEACON & CO, CHARING CROSS CHAMBERS, W.C. 
RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 


matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘‘ Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘‘ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837 ; 
‘* Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘‘ Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition /o, 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected: 
by making appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and 1o Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E.C. 


PLEASE NoTe.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 











on 


**Lyra Frivola,” by A. D. Godley. 
verses :— 


Choice topical and ’varsity 


‘* Wake! for the Nightingale upon the Bough 
Has sung of Moderations: ay, and now 
Pales in the Firmament above the Schools 
The Constellation of the boding Plough.” 
And so forth, (Methuen. Pp. 100. 2s. 6d.) 

**A Book of French Song for the Young.” Selected by Bernard 
Alinssen, M.A. Among the authors represented are Daudet, Béranger, 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Jean Richepin, Paul Bourget, Th. 
Gautier, Paul Verlaine, and Paul Dérouléde. All of the pieces are pretty 
and proper, and the book is daintily illustrated by 7: H. Rodinson. 


(Dent. Pp. 180. 35. 62.) 
‘“*The Foremost Trail.” A book of swinging martial rhymes, by 
C. Fox Smith :— 


‘* Why do ye smile so glad, sons of the English ? 
Why do your eyes gaze forward, happy and glowing ? 
‘Only we know that the battle cometh upon us— 
Joy in the knowing.’ ” 
2s. 6d.) 
Fiction 

‘*The Valiant Runaways,” by Gertrude Atherton, should delight the 
youthful reader, especially if such have a hankering for adventures with 
bears. The hero is a young Spanish-American who lived a hardy life in 
California before that province formed part of the United States of America. 
(Nisbet. Pp. 276. 5s.) 

**One Year ” is by that accomplished lady who is known to fame as 
Dorothea Gerard, and tells us of an eventful twelvemonth spent by an 
English governess who was engaged by a Polish family. The author 
seems to know Poland and the Poles with a first-hand knowledge. 
(Blackwood. Pp. 339. 6s.) 

‘*‘ The Judgment of Helen,” by Zhomas Codd, is a clever ‘‘ society” 
story very smartly told, and written in the vein of light comedy wherein 
this author particularly excels. (Lane. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

‘« The Dregs of Wrath,” by Valter EZ. Grogan: ‘In the evening of 
my life it seems well to me that I should write of the many strange 
matters which happened to me in my youth, and especially of those events 
which brought me into such close acquaintance with my patron and kins- 


(Sampson Low. 


Pp. 88. 
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man, Sir Piers Courtenay.” The story transpires in the days of Nell 
Gwynne and the later Stuarts, and ends with ‘ the bloody field of Sedge. 
moor.” A vivid romance, it teems with plenty of swordplay and is written 
with zest. (Pearson. Pp. 360. 6s.) 

** An Obscure Apostle: a Dramatic Story.” Translated by C. S. d& 
Sozssons, from the Original Polish of A/me. Orseszho, is a good translation 
of a very fine and original novel. The story is laid in Poland, and the 
Jews that have settled there for generations are its characters, The 
struggle between the advanced and the orthodox is the moféf of this very 
interesting book. (Greening. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

‘*The Guests of Mine Host,” by AM/arion Bower, is quite interesting, 
A fashionable French winter resort is the scene of this story, and the 
assorted characters that frequent such places the material out of which it 
is built. Incidentally we are introduced to ‘‘ the daily round in one of 
the great Continental hotels, with its pleasures, friendships, and intrigues,” 
The heroine, a young and unhappily married woman, makes several con- 
quests there, and she, in common with the rest of the characters, is well 
observed and quite worthy of our acquaintance. (Cassell. Pp. 400. 6s.) 

‘*A Wide Dominion,” by Harold Sindloss, the latest volume of the 
“Overseas Library,” takes us across the British half of the Continent of 
North America, and tells us a great deal of the lives led by those who are 
opening up that enormous country. (Unwin. Pp. 240. 2s.) 

“The Black Card,” by Christian Lys, is ‘a shilling shocker,” and, 
once picked up, will hardly be laid down till the mystery is solved, For, 
of course, there is a mystery, involving a secret society, murder, and a few 
other trifles. (Lawrence & Bullen, Pp. 168. 15.) 

‘* The Manor Inn: a Tale of a Lest Impression,” by George H. R, 
Dabis, M.D., is an uncommonly good story of the sensational order, 
The author’s scientific and professional knowledge has been freely used, 
thus differentiating this work from much that aims in the same direction, 
(Deacon. Pp. 228. 25. 6d.) 

‘The Realist,” by Herbert Flowerdew, has an ambitious cover, and 
is very clever, ‘‘ too d——d clever,” as Millais said of Whistler’s ** Lady 
Meux.” Nevertheless, this adventure of a young journalist and a type- 
writer girl, brought together by the Mephistophelian protagonist for 
reasons connected with an unwritten novel, has an eceriness and originality 
rare in English fiction. The writing, too, is of unusual excellence. (Lane, 
Pp. 345. 6s.) 








BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 


special feature. 





known Growers, Shippers, or Distillers. 


Specimen assortments are shown below. 


No. 1. 12 Bottles, 21/- 


3 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 
1 HOCK, Boder , 1895. 
2 PORT, Byass’ Light Tawny. | 
1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. } 
3 MARSALA, Woodhouse's L.P. 

1 BRANDY, Fine Fre nch, 

1 WHISKY, Fine Old $co:ch, 


| No. 2. 






1, 1805 


> mae DODD OO 





“* The Leading House for Good Vintages.”’ 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & CO: 


Wime Merchants, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Apply for Calendar of Vintages and Price List. 


OUR QUOTATIONS are the lowest anywhere obtainable, and include the free delivery of any quantity, 
large or small,in London and Suburbs, or to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or any Port in Ireland. 


WE ONLY SELL Wines of good Vintages. 
THE AUTHENTICITY of every Wine and Spirit sold by us is guaranteed independently by the best 


XMAS HAMPERS made up from our regular listed stocks, packed and delivered fr@e@ as above. 
For complete assortments see December PRICE LIST. 


12 Bottles, 30/= | 


CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, 1885. | 
CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. | 
PORT, Cockburn’s Light Medium Dry. 
SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 
WHISKY (Scotch), ‘ Trafalgar. 

WHISKY (Irish), Persse's, 7 years old. 
BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. | 
GIN, Fine Unsweetened. | 


The recipient of a CHRISTMAS HAMPER hearing the name of HATCH, MANSFIELD & co. 
has the assurance that the quality of the contents is guaranteed. 






Lid, S 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINC= OF WALES. 


Light and low-priced Wines of all descriptions a 





No. 5. 12 Bottles, 4Q/- 


4 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, Ex. Quality, 1889. 
2 CLARET, Chateau Clos Grand Meyr, 1°93. 

1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Golden. 

2 PORT, Hunt's Ruby. 

1 WHISKY (Scotch), E. F. G. H. Matchless. 

1 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’'s, 10 years old. 

1 BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889 
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Says the publisher of * Malcolm Ross,” a romance by A/exander 
Craib, F.S.A., in an accompanying leaflet : ‘‘The main interest of the 
yolume centres around a young clergyman of a high soul, a strong will, 
and of exceptional ability in preaching and in ministerial work. He 
labours for a time in the West of Scotland, and then in India, and with 
marked success. A fascinating drama of love, full of mystery and 
devotion, runs through the book.” (Stock. Pp. 305. 6s.) 

«“ A Virtue of Necessity,” by /Zerdert Adams, is windy, and opens with 
a faint-hearted medico who is in love with a titled young lady. After a 
good deal of pother the two are safely married and disposed of. (Green- 
ing. Pp. 310. 35. 6d.) 

“Cold Steel” is by JZ F. Shiel, whose *‘ Yellow Danger” made 
something of a hit. This new book promises a very pretty love-story 
and a romance so breathless as to be a delight. The period is that of 
Henry VIII. and his Cardinal, and rarely have we moved so rapidly in 
Court, camp, and city as in these pages. (Richards, Pp. 372. 65.) 

‘‘ Harcourt ” is published anonymously, and seems rather good. On 
the flyleaf we read: ‘ The story of a woman’s struggle for what seemed 
to her the welfare of her children, and of certain curious results of that 
struggle.” Politics, as in duty bound, occur extensively, (Simpkin. 
Pp. 358. 65.) 

“In Royal Purple: a Tale of Two Centuries,” by William Pigott, 
introduces us to two young men who unwittingly stumble across a Jacobite 
Court situated in a remote Scottish island. One of them is hailed king, 
and an inspector of police appears further on, An amusing story, 
(Cassell. Pp. 310. 6s.) 

“A Thing of Nought,” by S. A. Bevan, is pleasantly written, and 
deals with a group of well-bred people who spend some time together in 
the Bernese Oberland. The heroine ‘ belonged to the company of the 
faithful who do not ‘get over’ their affections.” (Duckworth. Pp. 174. 
Rip 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 

‘The Case for Protection,” by Zrnest E. Williams. According to 
the preface this book ‘*makes no affectation of judicial impartiality.” 
Not by any means a negligible work for all that. Says the most that can 
be said for a bad case, and will certainly interest the student of economics. 
There are ingenious chapters upon ‘‘The Arguments of Professor 
Fawcett” and ‘*The Arguments of Professor Bastable.” (Richards. 
Pp. 296, 55.) 
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‘The Revival of English Agriculture,” by P. Anderson Graham. 
An account of the present state of agriculture in England by one who 
writes with peculiar knowledge. A book of great moment and interest. 
(Jarrold. Pp. 276. 3s. 6d.) 

** Agricultural Handbook and Diary for 1900,” edited by C. Adeane 
and Richardson Carr. A handbook and diary for the use of country 
gentlemen, estate agents, farmers, &c. Contains articles by experts on 
various agricultural matters, together with an ‘* Agricultural Summary of 
the Year,” coloured maps of the world showing the sources of our food 
supplies, and a map of England showing the proportion of arable and 
pasture land and particulars of live stock in the different counties. There 
are also notes on recent Acts of Parliament affecting agriculture, and 
sundry useful tables and statistics. Altogether, the best publication of the 
kind we have seen. (Vinton. Pp. 258. 35.) 

‘* Little Folk of Many Lands,” by Zouise Jordan Miln. Pictures 
and prettily written appreciations of children of all nations. In every 
way a delightful volume. (Murray. Pp. 384. 125.) 

Mr. Lane has sent us a reissue of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ” by Jonathan 
Swift, very tastefully produced and illustrated with many clever drawings 
by Herbert Cole, whose work, though less brilliant, is very similar to that 
of Mr. E. J. Sullivan. (Pp. 355. 65.) Mr. Fisher Unwin has re- 
issued ‘The Playactress” and ‘‘Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills,” by 
S. R. Crockett, two of the earliest and therefore two of the best of that 
author’s long list of stories. (Pp. 238. 2s. 6d.) 


For Christmas 


The Christmas number of the Fe// J/a// is exceptionally fine, even for 
the Pall Mall. Among other good things it contains prose articles by 
W. E. Henley and William Archer, stories by Gilbert Parker and 
Stephen Crane, a poem by Henry Newbolt, and an article on Turner 
prints, (Is.) Cassell’s Magazine (1s.) has among its Christmas features a 
series of four full-page engravings of famous pictures, beautifully produced. 
Mr. Max Pemberton and Mr. Crockett are among the fictionists. The 
Christmas number of the Ges¢/eman’s Annual (1s.) consists of an exciting 
story, ‘*The Web of Fate,” by Mr. T. W. Speight. Vol. 17 of the 
Studio is an album of beautiful reproductions in colour and black and 
white, excellent in every way. Chatterbox is both chatty and boxy, and 
will delight smallsters of all ages (15.). 








To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen, 


ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lro. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 














SOLID manoaany | 





BILLIARD TABLES. 


TO PLACE ON INING TABLES. Inctupine Turee IvoryBauus 


Marnine Boaro,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. 


N° 1.——3 7.61. BY If. 9, BALLS I¢ ; -. 
Ne 2.— 4FT.61N. BY 2°, 3'N, BALLS Ii "105 /-- 
N¢ 3.— GFT. 01N. BY 3'f. O“.—— BALLS 12's 14 0/-. 
N° 4.— 7&1. 01%. BY 3t. 6. BALLS If ‘17 S/-. 
Mavocany Stanos SUPPLIED IF DESIRED COMBINATION DINING AND BILLIARD TABLES 
AND Fut Size Tastes KENT & C2. 18.ELDON S1,LONDON,E-c. 
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EPPS'S GOCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


— fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow witl 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 


























THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





TY PE-WRITING.—Manuscripts Copied. 


3,000, words and over, 1od. per thousand ; in Two Colours, 1s. 2d., paper included. 
Experienced. 


Miss NIGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 
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International Fur Store 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


nm £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 
IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF | 


and a variety of other Furs. 


ub 











AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever | 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Made in 8 sizes at 


106 
16/6 
95/- 





Adds immeasurably 





to celerity and 
comfort in 


writing. 


The World’s 





Best Pen, 

| UP TO 

q by the World’s £18 18s 

| Bes: Makers. POST FREE. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

= DS ie | 
| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 


| MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
| 93 CHEAPSIDE, £.0.; 954 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER 


AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 

















2%) IRISH CAMBRIC & 
Handkerchiefs for 
Xmas Presents. 


INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 


richly embroidered on fine Irish Hem- 
stitched Cambric Handkerchiefs, as 
illustrated, Ladies’ size, at 12/6 per dozen 
Old English Letters, Ladies’ size, 7/6 per 
dozen. Gentlemen’s size, 15/- per dozen. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
2/11, 3/4, 5/-, 7/- per dozen. 
Gentlemen’s Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, 4/9, 6/-, 8/6, 10/- per dozen. 


Any of above in Fancy Box, 6d. extra. 


Carriage Paid to all parts of the 
Country on Orders of £1 and up- 
ward:. 





SPECIAL REQUEST.—Walpole Brothers would respectfully request 
that Orders for Cambric Handkerchiefs or other Goods to be embroide 
for Xmas Presents should be sent as early as possible, as much better 
work can be secured when workers have not to be hurried. 





Special Xmas Price List and Patterns free on application, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limes. 


89 New Bond St., & 102 Kensington High St., London, W. 


Dvuuiin: § & 9 Suffolk Street. | Be.rast: 16 Bedford Street. 
Manvuracrory: Waringstown (co. Down). 
— 
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